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The Shulock Math 


N THE LIVELY MARKET PLACE of the 
() Rialto in Venice, when you walk 
all the way past and then behind 
the fruit-and-vegetable stalls, you will come 
to an old structure of faded red brick, now 
a dirty and ramshackle building serving as a 
storage house for wholesalers of market pro- 
duce. It still bears the sign “Sottoportico del 
Banco Giro.” If you are careful not to slip 
on the mess of fruit pits and other greenery 
refuse, you can take a steady look at these 
vaults which, during the 16th century, when 
they were well kept and even austere in ap- 
pearance,’ had been the Jewish loan bankers’ 
offices. The richest and best known of all 
the Venetian money lenders of that time 
(the period and locale of “The Merchant of 
Venice”) was Salamon Meshullam, also 
called “Del Banco.” Either he or one of his 
colleagues is assumed to have been the 
model for Shylock. 

This creation of Shakespeare is possibly 
the greatest defamation of character to be 
found within the masterworks of world liter- 
ature. Yet it has never fully entered the 
public conscience that Shylock is nothing 
but fiction and fable of legendary origin. 

Now and then there have been attempts 
at unearthing the sources of the drama, but 
the different findings have not gained enough 
publicity to debunk the tale completely. 
Which playgoer suspects that he actually 
sees in Shylock a legend evolved through 
many centuries, out of Roman antiquity, in 
a hodgepodge of over a thousand years of 
plagiarism? Who knows that no real Jew of 
the 16th century, nor of any other time, ever 
served as Shylock’s model? It seems high 
time to establish the simple fact that the 
Shylock personage, so terribly and so 
wrongly presented by Shakespeare as a 16th 
century Venetian Jew, and unfortunately 
believed by so many to be true to type, could 
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never have trod the venerable cobblestones 
of the Rialto. Let us proclaim, at last, that 
Shylock is a myth. 

Some time ago the Hebrew writer Ari Ibn 
Zahav meade an attempt, which was much 
publicized, to whitewash Shylock. But Mr. 
Zahav, who was motivated by the laudable 
intention, in his own words, “to right a 400- 
year-old wrong,” did not go to the source 
in order to demonstrate that there never was 
such a Jew. Instead, he actually accepts Shy- 
lock as such, he grants him existence, only 
trying to clear him of his alleged thirst after 
the famous pound of flesh. The “real” Shy- 
lock, Mr. Zahav shows in the book Jessica, 
My Daughter, and in the play adapted from 
it, would never have been able to kill any- 
thing or anyone by his own hand simply 
because, as a good Jew, he loathes the sight 
of blood. Although Zahav’s Shylock is pre- 
sented as a revengeful tiger who absolutely 
wills and wants Antonio’s death, this anti- 
climax which endows Shylock, in addition 
to his cruelty, now also with physical cow- 
ardice, is meant to endear to us a person 
whose very existence would be shameful not 
only for Jewry but for all humanity. The 
result of a figure painted in this manner is, 
as can be expected, a grotesque caricature, 
and will certainly not help to make the 
customary view of a “Shylock” die. Having 
been abominated now for exactly three and 
a half centuries, Shylock is not so easily 
done away with if some one tells us that 
only when it came to the real kill, he simply 
couldn’t do what he had so intensely desired 
all the time to do. It has to be proved in- 
stead that he never existed. 

That Shakespeare should have given life 
to and therewith conferred immortality on 
Shylock is all the more unjust, and indeed 
a sad irony of literary history, because in this 
play he invented nothing: neither the plot, 
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the protagonists (with the exception of the 
minor role of Jessica), nor even the title. 
Instead, he used as his material other Eng- 
lish plays, popular ballads, an older Italian 
novella, stories from the “Gesta Romano- 
rum,” and forth came a personage whom 
the dramatist who had never seen a Jew 
(Jews were still forbidden to re-enter Eng- 
land whence they had been expelled in the 
year 1290) now identified with the label of 
a person of his own time, that is, a 16th 
century banker of Venice. It is speculated 
that Shakespeare borrowed the complete 
play, without much modification, from a 
piece which was produced about twenty 
years before he wrote the “Merchant of 
Venice.” But this is only hearsay, because 
the play is lost. Titled “The Jew of Venice,” 
it is mentioned by one writer only, Stephan 
Gosson, who says in his “School of Abuse” 
(a work printed in 1579) that a play of “The 
Jewe, representing the greediness of worldly 
chusers, and bloody minds of userers,” had 
been exhibited at the play-house called “the 
Bull.” There are also some similarities be- 
tween Shylock and Christopher Marlowe’s 
“Jew of Malta.” But Shakespeare did not 
borrow much from the monstrous Barabas, 
except a few insignificant traits (as pointed 
out, for example, by Havelock Ellis in his 
edition of Marlowe’s plays, London, 1948, 
pp. 256 and 259). He may, of course, have 
been moved by Marlowe’s example to create 
such a play around a Jew as a contemptible 
figure—the fashion of the times, and a sure- 
fire box-office draw therefore. Otherwise 
there is hardly any comparison. The “pound 
of flesh” story, for example, this quintessence 
of the Shylock play, was not used by Mar- 
lowe at all. And the “Jew of Malta” is so 
unbelievable, so devilish, as to never even 
have begun to live in the public’s imagina- 
tion, unless it be that of the Nazis. Shylock, 
on the other hand, is quite human. He 
seems plausible, unfortunately so, because 
in his recognizable features lies the trouble 
of his very immortality. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, the principal 
source for the Shylock drama is the 14th 
century Italian novella by Pecorone, en- 
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titled “The Merchant of Venice,” either 
directly or through a possible adaptation of 
the above-mentioned “Jew of Venice.” In 
the novella, the merchant of Venice does 
indeed go to a Jew and pledge a pound of 
his flesh for the money he borrows. The Jew 
is shown as nothing less than a would-be 
murderer without an apparent motive other 
than a vague allusion to his presupposed 
hatred for “the greatest merchant in Chris- 
tendom.”* 

Thus, Shylock, when we meet him in 
Pecorone’s story in the year 1378, has al- 
ready changed from a 16th century Venetian 
banker to a 14th century personage—fast 
eliminating Salamon Meshullam or any 
other banker of his time as a possible proto- 
type. But he was then still a Jew. 

Pecorone, however, was as unoriginal a 
plot-inventor as Shakespeare. He had taken 
his story from a tale in the “Gesta Roma- 
norum” of the earlier 14th century.® Only 
there is no Jew in that story. In the “Gesta,” 
the rich money-lender is simply called “the 
merchant.” The substitution “Jew” for 
“Merchant,” as well as the transferring of 
the locale to Venice, was Pecorone’s own 
contribution to the growing myth. 

Yet even the “Gesta” do not hold the last 
word. They are only crude copies of older 
tales—insufhicient proof to clear Shylock’s 
name. Each tale finishes in a moral, which, 
in the case of the money-flesh-pledge epi- 
sode identifies the money-lending merchant 
as “the Devil.” Since the Christian world of 
the later Middle Ages lumped the notions 
“Jew” and “Devil” easily together, the 
thought association is still too close for com- 
fort. We must go further back to look for 
the original from which in turn the “Gesta” 
were copied, or at least the next step back. 
In literature, nothing ever seems to be origi- 
nal. And this next step presents itself in a 
rare work, the “Dolopathos,” which contains 
the real story, a lively tale at that, complete 
with motivation. It breaks away from the 
Jewish theme altogether. 

A certain Bertrand was the Bishop of 
Metz from 1179 to 1212. During the period 
of his tenure, a work written in Latin was 
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dedicated to him by one of the monks, 
Jehan, of the Abbey Haute-Selve. Jehan 
named his book the “Historia Septem Sa- 
pientum” or “Dolopathos.”® It was a com- 
pilation of possibly most of the old fables 
this monk had ever read — Ulysses epic, 
something from the Scriptures, the legend 
of the Knight of the Swan—and in the midst 
of it all, there appears our money-flesh- 
pledge story as seen through the eyes of the 
late 12th or early 13th century. Jehan’s Latin 
book soon found a translator into contempo- 
tary French, the minstrel Herbers, from 
whose 13th century French verse we shall 
quote below.’ 


Dolopathos, the editor informs us, was 
king of Sicily at the time of Emperor Au- 
gustus. This reference places the origination 
of the whole story already within Roman 
classical times, and further associations will 
prove that the idea of forfeiting one’s own 
flesh for a money debt stems, indeed, from 
Roman law. 


The story extends over twelve long pages 
and is definitely, in plot and protagonists, 
the immediate model for the story in the 
“Gesta” which appeared a century later, as 
well as very possibly for Pecorone too, who 
may have read both the Dolopathos and the 
“Gesta.” 

A young lord, so the story goes, is enam- 
ored of a very rich, beautiful, courteous and 
gentle maiden who is clever in all the arts 
and in philosophy, and in some witchcraft 
besides. The little hex lets no man win her 
as spouse, although she goes to bed almost 
every night with one after the other of her 
numerous wooers, pledging to wed, the next 
morning, the one who succeeds in subduing 
her during the night. While each night costs 
each man 100 marks in silver for the privi- 
lege of the trial, nothing ever happens but 
that the candidate drops off in a deep sleep 
as soon as he hits the pillow. Hidden under 
it lies a feather that has a magic spell, and 
the clever girl becomes ever richer. This last 
young lord, who is impoverished, owning no 
cash beyond the 100 marks he just lost to 
the gentle virgin, in his quest for a new sum 
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of money to try his luck again, becomes the 
classical borrower: * 


But he knew not where he could get 
100 marks of silver without selling land. 
A very rich man was in the country 
Who had been born as one of his serfs. 
He had a fight with the young lord, 
I don’t know the cause thereof; 
But the young lord revenged himself 
So well, he cut off one of his feet, 
Now this one walks as a cripple. 
The young lord in his need 
To get the money for fulfilling his wish, 
To this crippled man he went 
To borrow the 100 marks of silver. 
He lent it to him under the condition 
That within one year he would return it, 
But if not, he would take from him, 
So that it would be worth one weight, 
So much in measure and so much in weight, 
Of his blood and his flesh; 
Thus both agreed. 
The crippled man never forgot 
The wrong, nor the great felony; 
He did not like him; of the young lord 
Good letters and a good seal 

. And witnesses he required: 
Well set up was the contract 
And very carefully did he let it write down. 


The young lord, his hundred marks in 
hand, has another trial night with the “da- 
moisele, qui tant estoit plaisanz et bele.” 
He is lucky enough to outwit the spell; he 
wins her, marries her, and though now, as 
her husband, he has become rich, he is so 
scatter-brained as to completely forget his 
creditor. When no payment is forthcoming 
on the fatal day, the one-footed man hur- 
ties to the king’s court in order to have his 
pledge redeemed. All the noblemen inter- 
viewed at the court fully approve of this 
pledge, the only exception being the king 
who, in his great wisdom, perceives that the 
cripple is not motivated by his sense of jus- 
tice but by hatred of the young lord. The 
saviour is here the 12th century model of 
a Portia, the young lord’s wife, who is well 
versed in magic and who, disguised as a 
“foreign knight from so far, at the end of 
the world,” renders the 12th century model 
of Portia’s great judgment: 


* The poem is a translation by the author from 
the original old French. 
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(The young lord is now lying bound and 
naked on a white sheet.) 


To the cripple she says that he take 

A knife or some other iron, 

And go carefully to take 

Off him the right weight; 

But he must not take worth more than 1 weight, 
Not more nor less, this would not be his due. 
All this due may he take with reason; 

But well may he take care of his hands, 

So that he take not more nor less 

Than so much as the lad owes him, 

For when blood will appear on the sheet, 
Even so much as one drop too many, 
Wrong and pain and shame 

Would come over the crippled man. 
Through the town he would be dragged, 
And then he would be burned or hanged, 
And his family name wiped out, 

And he would lose all he owned. . . 


No more is needed to make the cripple 
change his mind at once. Not only does he 
desist from his claim, but he praises God, 
pledges himself to serve the young lord, and 
gives him voluntarily 1000 marks besides, so 
that, in accordance with the merry style of 
the rhymes, everybody is now happy. 

The old-French word “eschaciers” means 
“cripple.” It is not “Jew”; and what is more, 
neither is the money lender pictured as a 
particularly base person. The flighty young 
fellow who takes his money has, after all, 
deprived him in advance of one of his feet. 
Here, then, we have the origin of the in- 
famous label later attached to the hapless 
Jewish bankers. 

In its turn, this medieval example of crude 
morals reflects the ancient Roman law of 
the Decemviri, the “Twelve Tables.” I 
quote Laws IX and X of Roman Justice 
which are concerned with the problem of 
the debtor:® 

Law IX: After he (the debtor) has been kept in 
chains for 60 days, and the sum for which he is 
liable has been three times publicly proclaimed in 
the Forum, he shall be condemned to be reduced to 
slavery by him to whom he was delivered up; or, if 
the latter prefers, he can be sold beyond the Tiber. 

Law X: Where a party is delivered up to several 
persons, on account of a debt, after he has been ex- 
posed in the Forum on three market days, they shall 
be permitted to divide their debtor into different 
parts, if they desire to do so; and if anyone of them 
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should, by the division, obtain more or less than he 
is entitled to, he shall not be responsible. 

Similar and worse barbaric property laws 
existed in the early Middle Ages, viz., the 
Norwegian “Guledings” Law:°® 

. . . If a debtor is proven wilful against his cred- 
itor, and if he does not want to work for him, so he 
can bring him into Court and invite the man’s 
friends to pay his debt for him. If the friends do not 
want to bale him out, so may the one who has the 
debtor in hold, cut off from him which ever part he 
wants, above or below. 

What Shakespeare wrote may have ap- 
peared to him to reflect the possible truth. 
Reading so many older stories, and picking 
up similar lore elsewhere, he may have be- 
lieved the popular myth. Possibly he used 
the theme only because he sensed its enter- 
tainment value. And this accidental creation 
of the now immortal Shylock figure is all 
the more deplorable because, just as acci- 
dentally, Shakespeake might have used an- 
other short story for his plot. If he had, for 
example, recreated for his Venetian drama 
not the tale of Pecorone, but another Italian 
story written even closer to his own time— 
a story by Tomitano!°—quite another type 
of Jew would have lived through the ages. 

But there never was a Shylock; and this 
is really a mild statement when we consider 
the fact that some people deny that there 
ever was a Shakespeare. 


1. This can be inferred from the paintings of 
17th century Venetian city-scenes in the Art Exhibit 
and Library of the Palazzo Querini-Stampaglia, 
Venice. 

2. For contemporary reports on Salamon Me- 
shullam, see the “Diaries” of Marin Sanudo, Venice. 

3. Ari Ibn Zahav, “Jessica, my daughter,” Crown, 
N. Y. 1948. 


4. Giovanni Fiorentino, Pecorone. IV, I. 

5. “Gesta Romanorum,” No. 195, “Selestino, a 
Wyse Emperoure.” 

6. Johannes de Alta Silva, “Dolopathos,” ed. 
Alfons Hilka, Heidelberg, 1913. 

7. Herbert, “Li Romans de Dolopathos,” Paris, 
1856, ed. by Anatole de Montaiglon. 

8. “The Twelve Tables,” transl. by G. P. Scott; 
Aul. Gell. Noctes Atticae; I, XX, 1. 


9. Grimm, Jacob, “Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer,” 
p. 616. 

10. Tomitano, G. B. “Il Gentiluomo Veneziano 
e il Ebreo,” in “‘Novelle scelte antiche e moderne,” 
Milan, 1832. 
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Ever SINCE the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress was adjourned on September 15, 1959, 
the discussion continues here over the ques- 
tion: Was the session a success or a failure? 
Did it achieve an impressive record or not? 
Did Congress measure up to the challenge 
of the times? There are answers pro and con, 
and both sides present strong evidence to 
prove their point of view. 


The peculiar thing is that nearly everyone 
is unhappy over the outcome, including 
those who maintain that Congress chalked 
up a creditable record. The Democrats are 
displeased because it is a heavily Democratic 
Congress and, hence, they carry the brunt 
of the responsibility for the accomplish- 
ments or lack of accomplishments. The Re- 
publicans are not too happy over the fact 
that their role in Congress has been a nega- 
tive one, i.e., stymie legislation, budget- 
cutting, economy-baiting, and the like, so 
that many of them fear reprisals on the part 
of the electorate. The liberal element claims 
that “Congress made no real move to trans- 
late new ideas into legislative action.” Labor 
is terribly disappointed over the adoption 
of the so-called “labor bill,” originally in- 
tended as a reform measure but subse- 
quently emerging as an anti-labor act which 
now threatens to impair the bargaining 
strength and the organizing activities of the 
unions. Minority groups feel that they have 
been let down because of the failure of 
Congress to enact meaningful civil rights 
legislation. Those interested in social wel- 
fare are bemoaning the fact that no action 
was taken to aid education, to provide med- 
ical care for the aged, to expand social 
security benefits, to provide help for the 


economically depressed areas, to boost the 
minimum wage and similar legislation. 

How can one explain this enigmatic sit- 
uation? Bills have been literally passed by 
the gross, yet the moments when Congress 
rose to greatness and leadership were few 
and far between. In the elections of Novem- 
ber, 1958, the people had given the Demo- 
cratic Party an overwhelming mandate in 
Congress and looked forward to positive 
leadership and constructive legislation. Why 
did this not materialize? Were the expecta- 
tions too high? Were they unwarranted? 

The truth is that Congress wrestled with 
many important issues which were laid be- 
fore it by the President, as well as by its 
own leadership. In some instances legisla- 
tion was perhaps not warranted; in others it 
was difficult to reach a satisfactory under- 
standing and these matters went over to the 
next session. Congress is under Democratic 
control, while the administration is under 
Republican control, and a division of this 
sort is usually a frustrating situation even 
under the best circumstances. To make 
matters worse, the Democratic Party is 
traditionally torn between Northern and 
Western liberals and Southern conserva- 
tives, and the feeling of contention between 
the two wings was quite pronounced during 
the 1959 session. Despite the overwhelming 
mandate, the Southern Democrats con- 
tinued their coalition with the Republicans 
to stymie important legislation. The liberals 
were never able to muster more than 160 or 
170 votes in the House of Representatives 
out of a total of 435 members, and thus 
were foredoomed to defeat. 


The leadership of Congress lies in the 
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hands of so-called “moderates”: Senator 
Lyndon Johnson in the Senate, Speaker 
Sam Rayburn in the House. While the lib- 
erals maintain that the Democratic Party 
is primarily an “issue party,” i.e., it must 
have issues in order to win, the moderates 
stress the need for the enactment of legisla- 
tion even if they have to make compromises 
and water-down their own program. In the 
face of President Eisenhower's vetoes, the 
moderate leadership chose to meet the Pres- 
ident halfway on the ground they would 
rather have the law than the issue. Now the 
liberals claim that by this action they have 
given the President and the Republican 
Party a political advantage for the very im- 
portant elections in 1960, while their own 
Democratic Party has been bereft of sig- 
nificant issues for the coming year. 

The dissension in Democratic ranks was 
further inflamed by several issues created by 
the Republicans, such as inflation and un- 
justifiable charges of Democratic “spend- 
ing.” This not only resulted in a good deal 
of confusion, but also brought on an econ- 
omy duel between the leadership of Con- 
gress and the Administration. The major 
victim was nearly all types of constructive 
legislation, some of which were drastically 
cut and others allowed to remain on the 
shelf. If anything, the 1959 session of Con- 
gress was essentially a holding operation 
which is believed by some to mirror the 
general complacency that has become char- 
acteristic of various segments of our popula- 
tion. Walter Lippmann, the noted columnist, 
aptly described it in these words: 

The critical weakness of our society is that for 
the time being our people do not have great pur- 
poses which they are united in wanting to achieve. 
The public mood is defensive, to hold on and to 
conserve, not to push forward and to create. We 
talk about ourselves these days as if we were a com- 
pleted society, one which has achieved its purposes 
and has no further great business to transact. 


x x x 
One CAN ENUMERATE a long list of bills 
enacted by Congress, but the mere enumer- 
ation does not tell the story. For one thing, 
only a limited few of these would be con- 
sidered as major legislation. For another, 
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some of these measures were drastically 
changed and emerged something entirely 
different from the original intent. A case in 
point is the labor bill. Others are the for- 
eign-aid measure which was considerably 
reduced; the space-research program was not 
given sufficient funds (and we shall prob- 
ably continue to fall even more behind the 
Russians in this field); the housing program 
which passed after two presidential vetoes 
is most inadequate; and the aid-to-airports 
bill was substantially reduced to forestall a 
veto. 

Congress can take credit for the enact- 
ment of such measures as granting statehood 
to Hawaii, increased subscriptions to the 
World Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund (which should prove helpful to 
our allies and to underdeveloped countries). 
revising and extending veterans pensions, 
extending corporate and excise taxes, recov- 
ering excessive profits on defense contracts, 
and programs to dispose of surplus food 
commodities overseas to help undernour- 
ished areas of the world. 

At the same time, Congress enacted legis- 
lation which will strike heavy economic 
blows against many of our citizens who can 
least afford them. In this category belong 
legislation to raise the gasoline tax for con- 
tinuing the highway program, raising the 
interest ceilings on veterans’ housing loans, 
etc. 

Quite lengthy also is the list of unfinished 
business for the coming session. To men- 
tion only a few of these: civil rights, aid to 
education, farm legislation, a higher mini- 
mum wage, home rule for the District of 
Columbia, hospitalization insurance for the 
elderly, elimination of loopholes in the pres- 
ent tax structure which benefit the wealthy, 
humanization of our immigration laws, an 
adequate housing program, a permanent un- 
employment compensation law, overhauling 
of the foreign aid program, a re-evaluation 
of our defense program in the light of recent 
events and scientific progress, and many 
others. 

It is easy to see that with such a long list 
of unfinished business, the 1960 session of 
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Congress is bound to be a stormy one— 
especially when it is realized that it will be 
an important election year for a new Presi- 
dent and a new Congress. The maneuvering 
for positions and the fact that the next 
session will have to be of shorter duration 
because of the national political conven- 
tions in July point toward a tough, frustrat- 
ing session, long on electioneering speeches 
and short on temper. 


x * 


W: TURN Now to the civil rights issue, 
which has probably been the most frustrat- 
ing of all during the 1959 session. An effort 
to modify the Senate’s famed anti-filibuster 
tule (Rule 22), which required a two-thirds 
vote to curb a filibuster, did not succeed. 
The rule was only slightly altered, but not 
enough to prove effective in stopping a fili- 
buster. Similarly, the effort in the House to 
curb the powers of the Rules Committee, 
led by a reactionary chairman who has 
stymied important legislation, proved unsuc- 
cessful. 


Numerous civil rights bills had been in- 
troduced in both houses of Congress, but 
not a single one of them ever reached the 
floor of either house for discussion or any 
action. The civil rights forces in the Senate 
were most ineffective and did not even suc- 
ceed in getting the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to hold hearings on any of the bills. 
In the House, the Judiciary Committee— 
thanks to the efforts of its chairman, Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler—did hold hear- 
ings and even reported out a civil rights bill, 
but it is a very mild measure. The famous 
Part III, which would enable the Attorney 
General to bring injunction suits in Federal 
courts on behalf of persons seeking desegre- 
gation in the schools, was eliminated from 
the bill when the Administration withdrew 
its support. Other important provisions 
were also eliminated or watered down. 

The only action taken by Congress in the 
field of civil rights was the extension of the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission for an- 
other two years, which took place on the 
very last day just before adjournment. Inci- 
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dentally this action was not on an independ- 
ent measure because a civil rights measure, 
no matter how innocuous, could not pass 
without committee approval; hence, the ex- 
tension of the Civil Rights Commission was 
attached as a rider to the foreign aid appro- 
priation bill so as to avoid committee action. 
An indirect, almost underhanded, process of 
this type is not a good indication of more 
favorable action on civil rights legislation 
in the next session. 

The best that the liberal elements could 
obtain under the circumstances was a prom- 
ise by the Congressional leadership to bring 
up civil rights legislation in the new session 
around the middle of February, 1960. To 
be sure, the promise is tentative and infor- 
mal, and not an ironclad agreement. It re- 
mains to be seen whether it will be kept. 
Such is the sad story on civil rights during 
the 1959 session. 


x & cd 


In SOME of our large cities there is con- 
siderable discussion as to the merits or de- 
merits of another group of newcomers—the 
Puerto Ricans. While it is pointed out that 
there is a decided increase in crime, juve- 
nile delinquency, and other ills, which are 
being ascribed to these newcomers, the fact 
is overlooked that similar accusations were 
once made against the Irish, the Jews, the 
Italians, the Negroes, and possibly other 
minority groups. When problems of poverty, 
slums, the language barrier, and other ob- 
stacles are successfully tackled, there is hope 
that people of different ethnic and racial 
backgrounds can again live harmoniously in 
our big cities. 

The so-called Puerto Rican problem in 
our large cities is seldom mentioned in the 
halls of Congress. It is regarded rather as a 
local than a national matter. The problem of 
crime and juvenile delinquency does have 
national significance, but then this problem 
is not limited to Puerto Ricans alone. 

During the past few months, however, 
Congress has given some attention to Puerto 
Rico of a different nature. Proposals have 
been made to admit Puerto Rico as the 51st 
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State of the Union, and such a proposal 
came first from a Member of Congress who 
was himself an immigrant from Italy—Con- 
gressman Victor L. Anfuso, Democrat of 
New York. On the day Hawaii was voted 
into the Union by Congress, Anfuso pro- 
posed Puerto Rico’s admission. He cited 
many reasons, among them Puerto Rico’s 
economic growth, adequacy of population, 
increasing trade with the United States, a 
relationship which goes back more than 60 
vears, the patriotism and loyalty of the 
Puerto Ricans during World War II and 
the Korean War, in which they distin- 
guished themselves, Puerto Rico’s geo- 
graphic location, which is of vital importance 
to the defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
and other factors. 

Opponents of this proposal cite equally 
strong arguments. They maintain that the 
people of Puerto Rico voted in 1951 for a 
commonwealth status, but have never ex- 
pressed themselves in a direct vote on the 
question of statehood. They point to the 
dissimilarity of culture and political back- 
ground, to the fact that the traditions and 
beliefs of the Puerto Rican people are more 
comparable to those of Spain and Latin 
America generally than to those of the 
United States. (But, we ask, what about the 
people of Mexican origin in our Southwest? ) 
The opponents also stress the fact that when 
other states were admitted in the past they 
have shared common interests and a com- 
mon language, making the United States a 
closely knit nation, but this would not be 
so in the case of Puerto Rico. To the argu- 
ment that Puerto Rico is not a contiguous 
area of continental United States, one can 
cite in reply the cases of Alaska and Hawaii 
as non-contiguous areas. A final argument 
is that the admission of Puerto Rico would 
arouse suspicion, especially throughout Latin 
America, where the United States is already 
regarded with much suspicion, and we would 
be accused of imperialism and aggressive 
expansionism. 

The arguments are quite strong on both 
sides. It is believed that the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs will hold 
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hearings on the bill during the 1960 session, 
which will probably arouse a good deal of 
interest and discussion in the months and 
probably years ahead. It took Alaska and 
Ilawaii many years of struggle before they 
attained their goal. 


a * ™ 


SHorTLy BEFORE Congress extended the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission, the latter 
issued its first report dealing with its studies 
in three fields: voting, education, and hous- 
ing. It found that the denial of voting rights 
to Negroes in southern states is widespread. 
In education and housing the Commission 
barely had a chance to scratch the surface, 
but here too it found that discrimination is 
rampant. In fact, it has come to regard the 
whole problem as “one of securing the full 
rights of citizenship to those Americans who 
are being denied in any degree that vital 
recognition of human dignity, the equal 
protection of the laws.” This constitutes a 
strong indictment of our way of life. The 
commission explains the problem of racial 
discrimination as follows: 

In the past there was widespread denial of equal 
opportunity and equal justice by reason of religion 
or national origin. Some discrimination against Jews 
remains, particularly in housing, and some recent 
immigrants undoubtedly still have to overcome prej- 
udice. But with a single exception the only denials 
of the right to vote that have come to the atten- 
tion of the Commission are by reason of race or 
color. In housing, too, it is primarily non-whites 
who lack equal opportunity. Therefore, the Com- 
mission has concentrated its studies on the status 
of the 18 million Negro American citizens, who 
constitute this country’s largest racial minority. If 
a way can be found to secure and protect the civil 
rights of this minority group, if a way can be opened 
for them to finish moving up from slavery to the 
full human dignity of first-class citizenship, then 
America will be well on its way toward fulfilling the 
great promises of the Constitution. 

So much for the report of the Commis- 
sion, which was dealt with extensively in the 
press when it was issued in September. Now 
that Congress has given it a new lease on 
life for the next two years, where does the 
Commission go from here? With limited 
funds and a limited staff, it must continue 
to keep the disfranchisement of the Negroes 
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near the top of its list for continued investi- 
gation. At the same time, a problem has 
arisen as to the Commission’s future opera- 
tions. A Louisiana court recently held that 
the Commission must allow persons under 
investigation to cross-examine witnesses and 
confront their accusers as to the charges 
against them. While this is unquestionably 
desirable in a court of justice, the Commis- 
sion is not a court and its investigation is 
conducted in the nature of an informal 
inquiry. Thus, the Louisiana court seems to 
equate an inquiry which is merely collecting 
information with a criminal trial. The mat- 
ter is now pending before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and if the latter should uphold such 
interpretation as justifiable it would con- 
stitute a severe limitation upon the Com- 
mission’s work. 

Meanwhile, the Commission met in 
Washington about the middle of October 
and announced that it would go forward 
with its investigations into discrimination 
in housing and public education, where it 
has already made a beginning. It also hopes 
eventually to study the extent of racial bias 
in the administration of justice, which in- 
cludes such matters as the exclusion of 
Negroes from juries, police brutality, differ- 
ent prison sentences for Negroes and whites, 
discriminatory interference with free expres- 
sion and assembly, etc. It also hopes to look 
into discrimination in employment, trans- 
portation, and use of public accommoda- 
tions—all of which are frequent subjects of 
court suits. This is a rather large assignment 
to be tackled by a small staff, with a small 
budget, limited to only two years, and beset 
with many difficulties and road-blocks. 


* * # 


In THE FIELD OF IMMIGRATION, Congress 
took one notable step which deserves to be 
chalked up as an accomplishment. It added 
a new law—known as Public Law 363— 
which will make possible the re-unification 
of many families, some of whose members 
are now in this country and others abroad 
unable to come here because of quota re- 
strictions. Under the provisions of the new 
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law some 57,000 immigrants will now be 
permitted to join their relatives in the 
United States. Their entry will not be 
charged to the immigration quotas of the 
lands where they now reside; in other words, 
they will be granted non-quota status and 
will be admitted in addition to those enter- 
ing this country annually under our quota 
system. 

Basically, the new law re-classifies certain 
close relatives of United States citizens and 
aliens lawfully admitted as permanent resi- 
dents, in order to expedite the re-unification 
of these families. Thus, parents, brothers, 
sisters, and adult unmarried children, as well 
as spouses and minor children, are to be 
given preferential treatment. In addition, 
telatives who have been registered on a 
quota waiting list prior to 1954 will also be 
eligible to non-quota status. Most of these 
people have been waiting, almost hopelessly, 
for many long years to join their families in 
this country. 

. During the debate on the House floor on 
this bill the human element was stressed. 
While the law enacted falls far short of the 
changes needed to humanize our immigra- 
tion system, it is a step in that direction. 
This step prompted Congressman Peter W. 
Rodine, Jr., a New Jersey Democrat of Ital- 
ian descent, to make the following observa- 
tion: 

This measure firmly re-asserts the principle that 
the re-uniting of families shall be one of the basic 
and permanent cornerstones of our immigration 
policy. By passing this bill we show once again that 
America, even though she operates through the cold 
quotas and figures of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, is willing to change those figures where 
human suffering is at stake. We demonstrate that, in 
the final analysis, our democratic feelings shape our 
decisions. In a limited way, this bill is a re-affirmation 


that America still believes in the words of Emma 
Lazarus. 


Unfortunately, except for the adoption of 
this measure, Congress took no action to: 
liberalize our existing immigration laws and’ 
to eliminate discriminatory provisions still 
applied against people of certain national or 
racial origin. This is a task which remains. 
for the 1960 session, but it is highly doubt~ 
ful whether such action will be taken.. 
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Congress also failed in another respect. 
As is well known, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly designated the period from 
July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960 as World 
Refugee Year. It was hoped in this way to 
focus attention on the refugee problem still 
plaguing the world, involving some two and 
a half million homeless and uprooted people 
in Europe, Asia, and other areas. In the 
face of this, Congress adjourned without 
committing the United States to any action 
in support of the World Refugee Year pro- 
gram.: This is most regrettable, particularly 
when the record of this country in aiding 
refugees since World War II has been dis- 
tinguished for its humane approach and 
generosity. 


Two proposals for action were made. One 
called for the United States to contribute 
the sum of $10 million for refugee relief 
work in connection with the refugee year. 
The other suggested the admission of a lim- 
ited number of refugees to the United 
States under parole, outside of the regular 
quotas, as was done in the case of the Hun- 
garian refugees three years ago. Neither of 
these proposals was acted upon. This 
prompted The Washington Post to state 
editorially: “What a pity it is—indeed, what 
a shame—that Congress left Washington 
without doing anything to give the United 
States some constructive part in the observ- 
ance of World Refugee Year.” 


x we * 


In THE FIELD of specifically Jewish affairs 
the major problem which aroused consider- 
able interest in Congress was the United 
Arab Republic’s denial to permit Israel 
ships to pass through the Suez Canal. This 
blockade against Israel had much wider con- 
notations and many in Congress felt that if 
such unilateral action goes unchallenged 
the U.A.R. can practice the same blockade 
against any nation it may desire. Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois called the U.A.R. 
action a “brazen violation of international 
law.” 


On June 24, 1959, a group of 25 Senators 
of both political parties sent a telegram to 
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President Eisenhower expressing their con- 
cern over this situation. The White House 
turned the telegram over to the State De- 
partment for reply, and a reply came some 
ten days later from an assistant secretary 
who expressed the hope that the matter 
would be resolved satisfactorily. 

Subsequently, on August 28, three promi- 
nent Republican Senators—Jacob Javits and 
Kenneth Keating of New York and Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania—sent a letter to Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter regarding 
the same matter. They called attention to 
the fact that the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (popularly 
known as the World Bank) is currently 
considering a loan of some $40 million to 
the U.A.R. for improvement of the Suez 
Canal, and they proposed that such funds 
should not be advanced until “firm assur- 
ances and guarantees of free transit through 
the canal” are obtained from U.A.R. Presi- 
dent Nasser. In its reply, dated September 
11, the State Department assured the Sena- 
tors that the United States would continue 
to set forth “our views in this regard in vari- 
ous appropriate international agencies,” in- 
cluding the World Bank. It stated that the 
United States “firmly supports the principle 
of freedom of transit through the Suez 
Canal as an international waterway,” and 
it has made this position known to the 
U.A.R. government. 

As these lines are written in early Novem- 
ber, the World Bank has not yet reached a 
decision on granting the loan to Nasser. 
Reports are circulating in Washington that 
the prevailing opinion in the State Depart- 
ment is to extend the loan to Nasser in the 
hope that he may be weaned away from 
Moscow and won over to the West. How 
many times have we heard this “reasoning” 
before? The late Secretary Dulles was a 
great believer in this theory, but is said to 
have realized his mistake when he finally 
became aware that Nasser is simply playing 
off Moscow against Washington for his own 
gains. Are we going to continue repeating 
these mistakes ad infinitum, ad nauseum? 
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Aurnouce MANY WEEKS have passed since 
the visit of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev, Washington officials and the press 
corps here are still mulling over his com- 
ments and remarks on various subjects. No 
doubt they will continue to do so for some 
time to come. Even his attitude on the Jew- 
ish question has been a subject of some in- 
terest. Some have expressed regret that Mr. 
Khrushchev refused to meet with a delega- 
tion of American Jewish leaders who wanted 
to discuss with him the status of Jews in the 
Soviet Union. Others felt that he should 
have been pinned down more precisely dur- 
ing the question put to him at the National 
Press Club here when he was asked about 
the equality of opportunity for Jews in 
Russia. 

It will be recalled that when the question 
was posed to him, Mr. Khrushchev dis- 
missed it with a curt reply that “the national 
problem does not exist in our country.” 
Naturally, he refused to acknowledge any 
discrimination against Jews in the Soviet 
Union, saying that all nationalities “live in 
peace and close friendship.” Reports ema- 
nating from there in recent months, how- 
ever, point to a great deal of discrimination 
against Jews in nearly all spheres of activity. 
Jews are allowed few, if any, privileges in 
practicing their own religion, pursuing their 
own culture, using their own languages as 
other minorities do, or emigrating to Israel. 
They can neither maintain an autonomous 
existence, nor are they permitted to assimi- 
late. 

Discussing the extent of Soviet discrimi- 
nation against Jews, in the light of the 
Khrushchev evasion of the issue, the Wash- 
ington Post observed: “All this (i.e., dis- 
crimination against Jews) is happening in 
a country where, unlike the United States 
and other nations in which discrimination is 
not fully eliminated, it is the deliberate 


policy of the government.” 
2 * * 


In OUR DISCUSSION ABOVE of the recent re- 
port of the Civil Rights Commission, we 
cited the passage where the Commission 
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states that “some discrimination against 
Jews remains, particularly in housing.” As 
if to corroborate this finding, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith had un- 
dertaken a survey of its own in the Spring 
Valley area of Washington, D. C., known 
as a restricted, upper-income section. The 
survey was conducted by Dr. Arthur D. 
Kirsch, a psychologist and former Gallup 
Poll staff member. The results of his survey 
are published in the October issue of The 
Journal of Psychology, under the title “Atti- 
tudes of a Restricted Community Towards 
Its Covenants.” 

Dr. Kirsch found that a majority of the 
residents of Spring Valley would have been 
equally willing to purchase homes in the 
area without the existing covenant forbid- 
ding sales of homes to Jews there, even 
though they are compelled to sign such 
covenant before buying a home. Further- 
more, not a single resident said that he 
would move from Spring Valley if the re- 


strictive covenant against Jews were re- 


moved. Actually, 65 per cent said they 
would definitely remain if the covenants 
were removed, while the remainder did not 
know or refused to comment as to their 
action in such eventuality. 

Deeds used in this area contain a covenant 
prohibiting sales of homes to Negroes or 
“persons of the Semitic race . . . deemed to 
include” Jews. The ADL cited the results 
of the study as “additional evidence that 
such religious restrictions are largely im- 
posed by real estate developers” who inflate 
the value of property through “a synthetic 
exclusiveness.” In 1948, the Supreme Court 
tuled that such deeds were legally unen- 
forceable in the courts because they contain 
restrictions based on race or religion. 

Of particular interest is Dr. Kirsch’s con- 
clusion. 

“The claims of the realty companies that they 
are giving the customer what he wants seem to be 
largely groundless,” he states. “They are making 
a discriminatory pattern, rather than reflecting one.” 
While the ADL adds that the survey “is another 
confirmation of what we have found to be generally 


true: the great majority of Americans are perfectly 
willing to have Jewish neighbors.” 
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It is interesting to observe that Spring 
Valley is not the only residential area in 
Washington which excludes Jews. In fact, 
the recent report of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission refers to 14 such areas in Washing- 
ton and vicinity which practice housing 
discrimination against Jews, and that means 
also against Negroes and other minorities. 
As a result, the Council on Human Rela- 
tions has called on the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to request the Re- 
corder of Deeds to undertake a study to 
determine how widespread the restrictive 
real estate covenants are in Washington. 
Later, the Council said that it can be de- 
cided whether to ask the Corporation Coun- 
sel for a ruling on the legal jurisdiction of 
these covenants. 


me * « 


Iw JUST ABOUT A YEAR from now the nation 
will begin the centennial observance of the 
Civil War. Various celebrations will be held 
throughout the country under the auspices 
of the National Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. Through the initiative of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Historical Society, eight Jewish 
organizations in the United States have 
combined to establish the Jewish Historical 
Commission on the Civil War Centennial 
which will plan Jewish participation in the 
observance and depict Jewish contributions 
to both the Union and the Confederacy. 
These organizations will pool their resources, 
select historical material and documents 
from their archives, and seek out valuable 
material from other sources to show the role 
played by American Jews during this tragic 
era in our nation’s history. 

The organizations are planning an ex- 
hibit of the Jewish participation in the Civil 
War, scheduled to open at the Jewish Mu- 
seum in New York in November, 1960. 
Later, the exhibit will be shown in Wash- 
ington, and then will be taken on a tour of 
the country for public showing in major 
Jewish communities. In addition, the Jewish 
Historical Commission is planning the pub- 
lication of a manual for local observance of 
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Jewish community participation in the cen- 
tennial. 

The eight Jewish organizations which 
have joined in planning the Jewish partici- 
pation are: the American Jewish Historical 
Society, the American Jewish Archives, the 
American Jewish History Center, the B’nai 
B'rith Committee on Jewish Americana, the 
Jewish War Veterans, the Jewish Museum, 
the Conference of Jewish Social Studies, 
and the Yivo Institute for Jewish Research. 
Chairman of the eight-member Commission 
is Justin Turner of Los Angeles, a co-chair- 
man of the B’nai B’rith Committee on Jew- 
ish Americana, who is a noted collector of 
historical documents and a former president 
of the Manuscript Society. Mr. Philip Sang 
of Chicago is treasurer and Mr. Robert 
Shosteck, curator of the B’nai B’rith Exhibit 
Hall in Washington, is secretary. Among 
the well-known historians and scholars plan- 
ning the Jewish Civil War exhibit are Dr. 
Jacob R. Marcus, Pulitzer Prize-winner Dr. 
Allan Nevins, Dr. Bertram W. Korn, 
Dr. Koppel S. Pinson, Dr. Abram Kanof, 
and Dr. Schlomo Noble. 


* * ** 


THE SHADOW 


By JaAMeEs HEaRsT 
I have seen the butcher’s shadow 
Point like a finger where I live 
Unguarded in my house of peace, 
And I wept in fear. 


I would rather sleep in desert places, 
Grow thin, unwanted, scorned, denied, 
Bearded, strange, too dry for friendship, 
Brother of bees and locusts, 


Than be a sacrifice upon the altar 
Built by the lust for self-destruction, 
Where the smoke corrupts our breath 
And prayers drip fat as the fire ascends. 


Let me stand free, not chained by hate, 

No bullock crowned with thorny flowers 

Brushed and sleeked by imploring eyes, 

Led by the doomsday priests to a darkened 
room 

Where the shaggy air rank with death 

Hooks at my heart with an old dilemma. 














The Hatikvah and Its Author 


As for Life, it is a Battle and Sojourning in a 
strange land; but the Fame that comes after is 
Oblivion. 


Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 


HE YEAR 1959 has marked several not- 
| able Jewish literary milestones. In 
March, the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the birth of the famous Yiddish 
humorist, Sholom Aleichem, was able to 
cross even the barriers of the Iron Curtain. 
And July marked the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of Hayyim Nahman Bialik, 
the poet laureate of modern Hebrew litera- 
ture. 

October, 1959 marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Naphtali Hertz Im- 
ber, the author of the Hatikvah, the most 
renowned poem in Hebrew literature. That 
this anniversary has caused hardly a stir— 
not even in Israel, where the Hatikvah has 
become the national anthem and where the 
commemoration of all kinds of anniversaries 
has become a fetish, has the fiftieth Yahrzeit 
of Imber caused the slightest ripple in lit- 
erary or political circles—is not surprising 
in the least. It could not have been other- 
wise. Such have been the fate and the ill- 
luck of this strange man, Imber. For him, 
fame has become oblivion. 

An editor of a Yiddish monthly com- 
mented upon Imber’s funeral in the follow- 
ing words: 

Of the thousands who thronged his funeral, not 
one worried about Imber a day before he died, nor 
will worry or think of him a week after he is buried. 
Truer words were never spoken. 

Who was this strange man who basked in 
the glory of his famous poem, only to be 
totally eclipsed by it and be himself rele- 
gated to almost complete oblivion? Who is 
this man Imber who, whenever he is re- 
membered today is remembered not with 
the glory of the Hatikvah, but with the 
tragic ignominy of his life? What was this 
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man who, like a poor relation, has been re- 
moved from polite society to spare the 
Hatikvah any undue embarrassment? Who 
was this man whose life-story has become 
the strange paradox of the most remembered 
poem and the most forgotten poet? 

Ask any Jew on the street what the Hatik- 
vah is, and he will readily identify it for 
you. How important it has become! It has 
been incorporated in the Prayer Book; in 
Israel, it concludes the services of the High 
Holydays. It was the last song for many 
Jews who went to their death during the 
Nazi holocaust; and it was the first song 
chanted by thousands of newcomers to Is- 
rael, as they knelt to kiss the soil. 

How glorious and how inspiring the Ha- 
tikvah has become! And the author? Unfor- 
tunately, his character has degenerated into 
a caricature—a mixture of the tragic and the 
comic, a picture which very often misses 
the true essence of the man. Many know 
nothing about Imber. And those that pos- 
sess some information about him have 
gleaned the wrong information. And so he 
is referred to as a wanderer, a vagabond, a 
shikkur, an alcoholic, a cynic, a man who 
scorned everyone and respected nothing, a 
stubborn man, a Bohemian. It has been 
correctly said that the greatest enemy of 
Imber the poet was Imber the man. With- 
out that enemy how much greater his status 
would be today! 

There were many factors — unfortunate 
circumstances — which contributed to Im- 
ber’s unhappy life and relegated him to 
obscurity. 

He was born in Zlochow, in eastern Ga- 
licia, on December 27, 1856, in an age 
which marked the end of one great era of 
Hebrew poetry—dominated by Leon Gor- 
don, the giant of the Haskallah, who in his 
later years was eclipsed by Bialik, the great- 
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est poet of the modern age. In the presence 
of such luminaries the star of Imber could 
not be clearly seen. 

Geographically, too, Imber was misplaced, 
living in Galicia which was then, culturally, 
an Hebraic wilderness, for Hebrew poetry 
was flourishing in Podolia, Volyn, in the 
Ukraine, and in Lithuania. A more indom- 
itable spirit might have broken through 
such barriers to prove his true mettle; for 
Imber, these walls were insurmountable. 

Imber received more than his share of 
dishonor. Few kind things were said about 
him during his life-time and fewer still have 
been written about him since his death. In 
1950, the first complete collection of his 
works was published in Israel,’ together with 
a biography by his brother, Shmaryahu Im- 
ber. In this biographical sketch there is no 
apology or explanation offered for the poet’s 
eccentric life. But, for the first time, we 
become acquainted with a number of inti- 
mate details of his life which reveal the 
cloud of unhappiness and despair which 
hovered over him from the day of his birth 
until the day he died. 


A strange child he was, stubborn, subject 
to moods and wild tantrums. He rebelled 
against the stern piety of his father and 
against the enemies of the Maskilim who 
were in his town. He was exceptionally 
good-natured and, at the same time, was 
consumed with a neurotic jealousy of a 
younger sister; he never spoke to her, or 
looked at her. The mere mention of her 
name was anathema. He was a brilliant 
youngster, endowed with a_ photographic 
mind. At the age of eight he was already an 
accomplished student of the Talmud, and 
by the time he was ten he was deemed an 
iluy, a child prodigy, delving even into the 
mysteries of the Zohar and Kaballah. But 
even in his study habits and general deport- 
ment he revealed a strange moodiness and 
stubbornness. He came to be looked upon 
as the town eccentric. The only bright side 
of his unhappy childhood was the love and 


1. Kol Shiray Naftali Hertz Imber, edited by 
Dov Sadan (Tel Aviv, 1950). 
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tenderness of his mother, to whom he re- 
mained warmly devoted. Some of his most 
beautiful and heart-moving writings are the 
poems dedicated to her. 


The oppressive atmosphere in the town 
and its confining strictures made young Im- 
ber restless; and when his father died, he 
began to wander through the cities of Ga- 
licia, to Austria, Romania, Turkey. In Con- 
stantinople he met Sir Laurence Oliphant, 
a religious mystic who was interested in the 
colonization of Palestine by the Jews. Imber 
spent six years in the Holy Land as Oli- 
phant’s secretary. During this time he ex- 
perienced some of the only moments of 
true happiness in his life. 


He left Palestine and wandered to Berlin, 
to Paris, to Egypt, and to England. In Lon- 
don, he became acquainted with Israel Zang- 
will, and there developed a mutual cordiality 
between them. Imber wrote articles for the 
Jewish Standard and delivered lectures. 
(Zangwill has caricatured Imber as the beg- 
gar-poet, Malchizedek Pinchas, in his Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto.) 


But, again wanderlust! Imber travelled to 
Africa and to India, and came to the United 
States in 1892. In America he wandered 
from town to town, attaching himself to 
mystical publications for which he wrote 
considerably. He travelled on foot “from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles and from 
El Paso to Denver,” finally arriving in New 
York. He wrote poems in Hebrew and de- 
livered lectures in Yiddish, Hebrew, and 
English. He never over-exerted himself—a 
few poems a year and that was all; he made 
no attempt to create something big. 

At the age of 44, on one of his trips to 
Chicago, he met Dr. Amanda Katy. They 
shared a common interest in mysticism and 
esoteric studies. She was converted to Juda- 
ism, and they were married. But the mar- 
riage was short-lived; Imber could not be 
burdened with the responsibilities of matri- 
mony. 

His sole source of livelihood was the pat- 
ronage of Judge Mayer Sulzberger of Phila- 
delphia, the first Jewish judge to attain 
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national prominence. Sulzberger liked Im- 
ber, despite the poet’s eccentricities, and 
Imber played the part of a court-jester in 
the Judge’s home. Judge Sulzberger was 
once asked, “Why don’t you exert your in- 
fluence, so that Imber will change his ways?” 
And the Judge replied, “If Imber were not 
as he is, he would not be Imber.” 

At first Imber received a monthly pension 
to take care of his needs and to enable him 
to write. But this allowance was usually 
spent in one day. Finally, Sulzberger ar- 
ranged to have Dr. Abraham Freidus, the 
librarian of the department of Judaica at 
the New York Public Library, look after 
Imber. Dr. Freidus doled out a few dollars 
at a time, and, in order not to offend the 
poet, the money was placed in a special 
book for which Imber called at the Library 
every day. 

Another patron of his was George Alex- 
ander Kohut, the bibliographer who estab- 
lished academic foundations at a number of 
European and American schools. Kohut 
helped finance the rendering by Imber of 
Omar Khayyam into Hebrew. He owned 
the original manuscript of the Hatikvah, 
which he later presented to the Library of 
Yale University, where it still is. 

By the turn of the century Imber had 
become a familiar figure in the coffee-houses 
and saloons of New York’s East Side, where 
he was sometimes called the King of the 
Schnorrers, after Zangwill’s hero. He was 
not a schnorrer in the sense of being a syco- 
phantic public parasite—as we use the term 
today—but rather in the classic Zangwillian 
sense of the term: a combination of scholar, 
poet, singer, and troubadour. This was part 
of his charm; he had a sparkling gift of 
bitter wit, instant repartee, and sardonic 
humor. 


It was during these years that he became 
the caricature by which most people knew 
him: 

... a Slim, dark little man, with long and matted 
black hair; like a philosopher of the Middle Ages. . . 
wild-featured, ‘‘as dark as a Bedouin”; his face was 
hatchet-shaped and not unlike an Aztec’s; his eyes 
were informed by an eager brilliance; he had a heap 
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of little paper-covered books in one hand and an 
extinct cigar in the other . . . a man with a venom- 
ous tongue, cynical, keen, brilliant, his speech filled 
with bitter irony and vulgarity; unkempt, in tattered 
clothes; contemptuous and independent—neither 
fearing nor caring a whit for public opinion . . 
forever drowning his misfortune in alcohol.2 


His ability to write was destroyed by his 
indulgence in liquor. 

His sole joy in life was his beloved Hatik- 
vah, which he had composed in 1878, at the 
age of 22, while living in Romania. He had 
written this poem (originally entitled Tik- 
vataynu) in honor of the establishment of 
the colony of Petah Tikvah (Gate of Hope) 
in Palestine that year. This poem remained 
unknown until it was published by Imber 
in his first collection of poems, Barkai (the 
Morning Star), which appeared in Jerusa- 
lem in 1886. At the eighth Zionist Congress, 
convened in The Hague in 1907, the Hatik- 
vah was adopted as the official hymn of the 
World Zionist organization. The song had 
become popular among the Jewish masses,® 
especially because of its catchy melody. Im- 
ber was never definite on the composition 
of the tune. Some have ascribed it to Sam- 
uel Cohen, one of the pioneer settlers of 
Rishon L’tzion. But it was probably brought 
to Palestine, together with the words, by 
Imber himself who based the tune on a 
popular Czechoslovakian folk-song, which is 
also used by the composer Bedrich Smetana 
in his symphonic poem, Die Moldau. 

Imber was intensely proud of his Hatik- 
vah. He always signed his name to all arti- 
cles, poems, and books—“by Naphtali Hertz 
Imber, author of the Hatikvah.” At all pub- 
lic gatherings and meetings he would remain 
to the very end to listen to the Hatikvah; 
his eyes would sparkle as he stood waving 
his hands like a choir director, and a smile 
of contentment would appear on his deeply- 
furrowed face. “My Hatikvah will not fol- 
low me into the grave,” he often remarked. 


2. Israel Zangwill, Children of the Ghetto. 

3. For a short while some of the colonies in 
Palestine preferred Bialik’s Tehezakno as the hymn 
of Zionism, but the popularity of the Hatikvah did 
not waver, and with the establishment of Israel, it 
became the national anthem (after some changes 
were made in the closing two verses). 
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Finally, on October 8, 1909—on Simhath 
Torah night—the tragic-comic episodes 
which made up the life of Naphtali Hertz 
Imber came to an end in the Moriah Hos- 
pital in New York. The immediate cause 
of death was a kidney ailment. 

Although he was not too well-loved and 
respected while alive, he received in death 
what he could not get in life. In the case of 
Imber the university students’ doggerel 
about Homer was realized: 

Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his 

bread. 
Three cemeteries wrangled over the honor 
to have him buried on their plots. He was 
given three graves in death, but in life he 
was not offered even one domicile. 

His funeral was quite an occasion. The 
cortege was preceded by a huge placard on 
which the words of the Hatikvah were in- 
scribed. Official representatives of Zionist 
organizations, landsmanschafften, and other 
groups attended. Nine eulogies were deliv- 
ered. Thousands came to see the funeral, 
but not one tear of sympathy was shed for 
Imber during the funeral. 

Why did they come? Some came merely 
out of curiosity; others came to inter the 
mortal remains of the Hatikvah; for many, 
the one ignominious circumstance associated 
with the song—the thorn in its side—was 
Naphtali Hertz Imber, who was finally 
buried on that Sunday, October 10. 

Among his meager belongings were three 
boxes of unpublished manuscripts; these 
mysteriously disappeared from his hospital 
room, and no one was interested to look for 
them. Ill-luck plagued him to the very end, 
just as it had done when his second publi- 
cation of poems was destroyed by fire. 

He had been his own greatest enemy. His 
personal life had robbed his poetry of attain- 
ing true greatness, and—tragically enough— 
his one famous poem deprived him of fame, 
for the more renowned the Hatikvah be- 
came, the more was its author consigned to 
oblivion. In a way Imber was thought of as 
a sort of excess baggage, as the only thing 
that was keeping the Hatikvah down. With 
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a sigh of relief the weight which held it 
down was cut away, and the Hatikvah could 
now soar away to immortality! 

The fame of a man, John Milton wrote, 
“if not double-faced, is double-mouthed”; 
his fame travels on two wings, “one black, 
the other white.” Because of his indulgence 
in liquor, Imber has been compared to 
Edgar Allan Poe and to Paul Verlaine; be- 
cause of his wanderlust, to Jack London. 
Some have compared his poetry with that 
of Abraham Goldfaden; others have called 
him a mystic and dreamer like Solomon 
Molcho of the 16th century. Some have said 
that he was inspired like Ibn Gabirol and 
Ibn Ezra of the great Golden Age of Spain. 
The truth is that he was not the giant that 
he appeared to be to those who saw him 
from a distance; nor was he dwarf that he 
appeared to be to those who saw him from 
up close. 

His poetry is saturated with the spirit of 
ahavath tzion, his yearning for Zion and his 
yearning to see it reborn. It is filled with 
the mourning of the centuries for the waste- 
lands of Palestine. 

Behind the frivolity, the vulgarity, the 
scorn, and the haughtiness there was a gen- 
tle Imber, a sensitive and serious Imber. 
And it was in one of his serious moments 
that he once expressed his great emotional 
attachment to Eretz Israel, an attachment 
that has infused the Hatikvah with its spirit 
of life-giving hope. He once said: 

I am the beginning of the real Zionist movement. 
And while few may know this, it is true. Many 
years ago I was in the Holy Land, in Jerusalem. 
There I saw, with my own eyes, the desolation of my 
people. And I resolved, then and there, to become 
the clarion of my people, to lift up my voice as a 
trumpet and call unto my people, to gather together 
the dispersed of Israel. For many years I labored for 
the cause of Zion, and now I am very tired. But I 
look with confidence to the future, and I feel cer- 
tain that others will follow me to complete the task 
to the glory and joy of the Jewish people. For this 
reason I have refused to compose dirges and songs 
of lamentation; I have devoted my writings to songs 
of life, of joy, of hope. . . . My entire life’s purpose 
is Zion. Only one thought revives me; only one 
belief strengthens me—the hope in Zion. I have no 


other desire in life but to see the land of Israel set- 
tled by the children of Israel, bearing once again the 
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name “nation”—not just a nation in the commonly 
accepted term, but as a truly Biblical people as the 
prophets envisioned it. 


It was Imber, the serious poet, the sensi- 
tive author, who was able to express, in the 
nine stanzas of the Hatikvah, the yearning, 
the feeling, and the dream of his people, the 
Jewish masses: 


Our hope, that ancient hope, to return to the 

Land of our fathers, to the city where David 
encamped, 

That hope will never perish— 

As long as deep within his heart 

The soul of the Jew is stirred 

And his eye looks to Zion in the East; 

As long as tears will flow from our eyes as does 
the rain, 

As long as tens of thousands of our people 

Still visit the graves of our forefathers; 

As long as our beloved citadel remains before 
our eyes, 

And as long as one eye still weeps 

For the desolation of our sanctuary; 

As long as the waters of the Jordan 

Overflow its banks with grandeur 

And, roaring, fall with a tumult into the Sea of 
Galilee; 

As long as there still remains a ruin by the 
wayside, 

A gate struck with desolation. 

And as long as the Daughter of Zion still weeps 

Amidst the ruins of Jerusalem; 

As long as pure tears flow from the eyes 
of the Daughter of my people, 

And as long as she will still rise at midnight 

To weep for Zion at the first watch of the night; 

As long as one drop of blood courses through 
our veins, 

And as long as the dew-drops still fall 

Upon the tombs of our forefathers; 

As long as the love for our people 

Beats in the heart of the Jew 

We can hope even today that a wrathful God 

Will have pity on us. 

Listen, my brothers, in the lands of my 
wandering! 

Listen to the voice of one of our seers: 

For only with the end of the Jew 

Will there be an end of this Hope. 


Translated by Benzion G. Kaganoff 


On April 24, 1953, Imber’s remains were 
transferred from New York to Jerusalem. 
The battle was stilled; the sojourning was 
over; the wanderer had, at long last, come 
home. 
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DEUTERONOMY 5:14 


By Ricwarp M. ELMAN 


Didactic Lord, this clay is stone, 

Dead weight, hard facts, nothing you do 
Excises one stone word to show 

Why I am broken off alone. 


Before diaspora what grave flaw 
Could these soft tablets comprehend 
If now my knees alone must bend 
To parody Mosaic awe. 


All of the tenure you now claim 

Was first contracted through my kin. 
When truth went lame in Babylon 
You blessed us with a vagrant shame. 


How could I choose? You called on me. 
Inheritance effaced my test. 

The vehement words I tried to wrest 
Seemed chiselled in pre-history. 


But Vehement Lord, this clay is stone, 
Choose others, scratch me off your ledger. 
Let tablets share that stoney pleasure 

Too recondite for me to own. 





THE SUPPLIANT 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
“How long this barren waiting time?” he 
cried, 
“Send down a sign of fire, one little seed 
To brighten my grey wilderness of need. ...” 
Then the strained silence cracked, a bolt 
replied 
That broke in sulphur, cleared, and left a 
Form 
Walking on furrows as on waves of fire, 
And round it, instantaneous as desire, 
The seeds it showered burst in floral storm. 
The sudden glory blinding him, the man 
Crouched, but that image blazed from every 
stone. 
Then, terribly companioned though alone, 
Like madness running from itself, he ran. 








» & Winter Silbes 


HE BLACK BOY was a contrast in big 
| and little. Everything he wore was 
too big. Everything that showed was 
too little. Tiny finger stubs peeked out from 
the loose, long sleeves of an old army jacket. 
Just a hint of face thrust upward from the 
neckline of the huge standing collar, which 
covered his ears in the back and his mouth 
in the front. Downward, a wool cap was 
locked low over his forehead. Only a flat 
nose and two small eyes showed from the 
mouth up. 

But to Aaron Baum he was formidable! 
Sitting on an orange crate, at the busy cor- 
ner of Fulton Street, with two feet up on 
his shoe-shine box, this little black boy was 
an incompatibility—a catastrophe, so unpre- 
dictable according to the way he had ar- 
ranged his life for the past six weeks, that 
Aaron stood immobile, bagel basket in hand, 
and stared in panic at the uncertain face of 
the shoe-shine boy. 

“What you’re doing here?” Aaron finally 
demanded to the audacity of his presence. 

The boy looked far off, as if the horizon 
would somehow yield an answer for Aaron. 
He kept quiet. 

“This is my corner already for six weeks, 
so what you are doing here?” 

Aaron bent his head to the side and 
waited a long minute for a reply. When the 
boy bundled his hands in his pockets and 
continued to remain quiet, Aaron sensed a 
crisis. A boy shouldn’t be able to give an 
answer! But he was feeling the weight of the 
basket with the three dozen bagels. And the 
cold air of January biting into his gloveless 
hands, as he stood there on the windy corner, 
was enough by now to take his attention off 
the shoe-shine box for a minute. He slid his 
canvas folding-chair down his other arm and 
it fell open. The bagel basket he placed 
carefully on top of it, blew on his fingers, 
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folded his arms across his chest, and pushed 
each hand into the opposite sleeve for 
warmth. 

“Now,” he started again as if to close the 
case. “It’s plenty corners here. Plenty cor- 
ners. When someone needs a shine he will 
go across the street to you. You'll be a good 
boy, please.” Aaron tossed his head and for- 
tified this gesture with a pointed finger 
toward the opposite corner. He repeated, 
“You'll be a good boy, please.” 

The black boy, who had fixed his eyes on 
Aaron’s face with the concentration of a 
lip reader, now turned away when Aaron 
stopped talking and again stared ahead, 
anxiously, as if he was searching for some- 
one who was late in coming. 

“Well?” Aaron waited again. This time 
he bent over him like—like a master offering 
a questioned pupil another last moment’s 
concentration. To the silence Aaron tight- 
ened his lips and exploded. “Well? You 
maybe didn’t understand me? You’re maybe 
a Puerto Rican? You don’t know yet Eng- 
lish? Look boy—ME—” and Aaron stubbed 
fiercely at his chest with his fingers—“Me, 
here,” and he shot his palms downward 
towards the ground. “You,” and he pointed 
a sharp finger at the boy—“You, there!” 
And Aaron cut a horizontal line in the air 
clear across to the opposite corner. “You— 
there! There!” 

The boy stared at his toes on the shoe- 
shine box. Aaron went over it again, silently 
like a charade—a finger gesturing first at the 
shoe-shine box, next at the boy, and then 
violently towards the opposite corner. The 
boy followed all of Aaron’s movements, 
licked at his lips, and looked off, eyes shift- 
ing quickly, as if time was running out for 
him and the answer to give Aaron was still 
unavailable. 

“What are you looking away for always? 
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THE WINTER SOLDIERS 


You expecting somebody? Your big brother? 
Your father? I’m not afraid. I'll tell them 
too. I was here first! Ask anybody. I got 
witnesses. Ask the man with the hot-dog 
wagon. He’ll come here right away, you'll 
ask him. And if that don’t convince you— 
wait, it will come past here right away the 
Judge, from the big court building over 
there. Every day he stops by me and buys a 
bagel. Calls me ‘Aaron’ already. Asks me 
how’s business. Him you'll believe? And 
lunch time the lawyers will come out from 
the building. They buy by me too. My bags. 
Three for a quarter. To take home for the 
family... .” 

Aaron suddenly stopped and rubbed his 
chest when the pain shot through unexpect- 
edly, forcing him to look away, spoiling the 
intensity of his argument. But he continued, 
more subdued, in a shakier voice now, with 
the combined anger at his frustration and 
the unwelcome pain, setting his flabby face 
into a hard grimace of determination, as he 
groped for some verbal blow to annihilate 
his competitor. 

“Ah!” he pounced. “Why you're not in 
school? A small boy like you should be in 
school. You don’t go away; I'll call the 
truant officer. I'll tell my friend the Judge; 
he'll put you right away in jail.” 

Aaron probed the boy’s face to see the 
effect of this last attempt, but doubled over 
when the pain gripped him again. He spun 
around to conceal the tears in his eyes that 
the hurt always brought; then stood erect 
once more and dug from his pocket a small 
white box with pills. After he placed one 
in his mouth, he turned slowly, exposing 
himself again to the baffled face of the boy. 

The bitter cold and rawness of the morn- 
ing giving Aaron chills, constricting the 
hardened arteries, flaunting the pain as a 
reminder of his incapacitation. Aaron knew 
he had to walk back to his flat, get warm 
under the feather quilt, and drink a glass 
of hot tea, with the raspberry jam, like Dora 
made it for him. 

“You got a mama, boy?” he suddenly 
asked softly. “Or you got no mama?” 

The boy’s lips moved slightly, and his 
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eyes flickered as if he wanted to see some- 
thing more clearly, but still he said nothing. 

“No!” Aaron shouted angrily when the 
pain cut agonizingly from his shoulder down 
to his finger tips. “You had a mama, she 
would teach you should respect an old man, 
not ta, to...” 

He grabbed the bagel basket up in one 
arm and slid his hand under the folding 
chair. 

“You shouldn’t think I’m not coming 
back. It’s only—only I forgot the purse with 
my small change. You got to have a lot 
small change for the lunch-hour business. 
Don’t worry, I'll come back soon. We will 
finish this up!” 

“The tea kettle is already on the light,” 
Dora said quietly when Aaron came in. 

“What's the matter. You were expecting 
me? You knew I’d come back?” 

Dora took the bagel basket and chair and 
set them down in the foyer without answer- 
ing Aaron. Instead, she pointed to the din- 
ing room. 

“We have a guest. Rachael!” 

“Oh, Rachael. She’s on a lecture tour 
again?” 

“Sh! She means for your good.” 

“My sister’s lectures she may mean for 
my good, but .. .” 

“Aaron!” Rachael burst in. “What are 
you wearing?” 

Aaron looked down on himself. “What 
I’m wearing every day.” “The blue serge 
suit, and the gray coat with a felt hat to 
peddle bagels on a street corner?” Rachael 
interrogated. 

“Ten years I have them already. So what 
I should save them for, my coffin?” 

“How a man talks!” 

“Rachael,” Dora said shakily, “the tea . . .” 

“Will come a Bar Mitzvah, a wedding; 
you won’t have what to wear. To peddle 
bagels it’s all right to wear. . .” 

“I’m a merchant. Not a peddler.” 

“The tea,” Dora said. “Sit down every- 
body.” 

Aaron took off his hat and coat and 
handed them to Dora who flicked off some 
lint on the shoulder of the coat and hung 
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it carefully in the closet. The hat she held 
on her out-stretched palms and lifted it on 
to the shelf above. Aaron blew on his frozen 
finger tips and sat down on the dining-room 
table. 

“Gloves you haven’t got?” Rachael con- 
tinued, and sat down next to him. 

“Pockets I got. Sleeves I got. For me it’s 
enough. I can’t make change with gloves.” 

“So you cut off the finger tips from the 
gloves and you can make change.” 

“A merchant don’t give change with cut 
finger tips.” 

“Drink, Rachael,” Dora said, and poured 
the tea. “Drink, Aaron,” she added, after 
spooning in the raspberry jam. 

Aaron drank noisily. Rachael drank si- 
lently. It was a moment of detachment from 
each other which finally culminated in an 
outburst from Rachael. 

“What’s the matter? You can’t stay home 
and do nothing. It’s time already! A life-time 
you worked hard as a presser. Now you're 
sick with the heart, you can stay home 
already and do nothing! You're a retired 
man.” 

“I don’t like to do nothing.” He bit hard 
into a soda cracker which crumbled and 
scattered over his chest. “I’m a man who 
likes activity.” 

“So go to the Golden Age Club; you'll 
have plenty activity—arts and crafts, a game 
of pinochle.” She gave him a nudge and a 
wink. “You'll want still more activity—it 
comes there a young college girl who teaches 
us the cha-cha!” 

“A little cream cheese for the crackers, 
Aaron?” Dora asked, and she pushed the 
cream cheese and a knife towards him. 

Aaron reached for the knife, and started 
to spread the cream cheese over a cracker, 
but it crumbled again to his touch. 

“Let me,” Dora said. 

Rachael dipped a soda cracker into her 
tea and caught it in her mouth just as the 
limp morsel was about to drop in her lap. 

“It doesn’t matter anyway,” she said. “I 
got good news for you.” 

“What's the good news?” 

“Sol talked to his friend, the manager 
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from the Loews theatre around the corner 
here.” 

“So?” 

“He can use you. You will sit on a stool 
all day and take tickets.” 

“Thank you very much but I like my 
work.” 

“Your work? To freeze on a street corner 
is your work?” 

“Drink it from the saucer, Aaron, if it’s 
too hot,” Dora said. 

“To get pneumonia for a few pennies is 
better than sitting down on a stool in a 
warm lobby?” She raised a menacing finger. 
“T'll tell your doctor!” 

“Who I'll meet in the warm lobby? Who 
goes to the movies in the day time? Teen- 
agers, delinquents playing hookey from 
school! For me it’s not!” 

“And who you meet on the street corner 
selling bagels, President Eisenhower?” 

“The Judge from the court building buys 
by Aaron, talks to him every morning,” 
Dora said staunchly. “The lawyers too. They 
take home bagels for the family.” 

“So the Judge and the lawyers will cry 
when he...” 

“You finished already, Aaron?” Dora in- 
terrupted. “So go lay down an hour before 
the lunch rush. The feather quilt is on the 
bed.” 

Aaron got up and started for the bed- 
room. At the door he turned to Rachael. 
“You'll tell Sol thank you just the same.” 

After he shut the door, Rachael shrugged 
her shoulders and shook her head. 

“Your David likes what his father is 
doing?” 

“David says when a man is old and sick 
and has only a little time, he has to be left 
alone to live any way he likes. We shouldn’t 
bother him.” 

“And you, Dora, what do you say? You 
never say anything?” Dora lifted her apron 
and dabbed at the tears in her eyes. 

“David is a smart man. He knows better 
than me. I listen to him.” And she buried 
her face in her apron. 

“You had your tea already?” Rachael 
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asked hoarsely and blew her nose. “Sit 
down, I'll pour you.” 

Dora sat down and Rachael poured for 
them both. They drank a minute in self- 
conscious silence. Then Rachael suddenly 
slapped at her thighs, lifted her hands to 
the heavens, and exclaimed: 

“The blue serge suit, and the gray coat 
with a felt hat to peddle bagels! A hat with 
ear muffs and a heavy jacket with a warm 
fur collar he hasn’t got?” 

“He’s got.” 

“So why he doesn’t wear it?” 

“David bought it for him weeks ago yet.” 

“So why he doesn’t wear it?” 

“It hangs in the closet brand new.” 

“So why he doesn’t wear it?” 

Dora opened her fists and held ten fingers 
out in a gesture of supplication. 

“Why? He says he’s a merchant, not a 
peddler.” 

When Aaron came back to the corner 
shortly after twelve noon, the day had be- 
come even grayer. The dark sky and the 
sting of raw wet air were worsened by the 
biting wind. The lunch-hour crowd was thin 
and boys in white aprons under their heavy 
jackets rushed from the luncheonettes with 
cardboard boxes of sandwiches and hot cof- 
fee for the employees in the tall office build- 
ings. 

Aaron opened his folding-chair and set 
down his basket next to the boy, who eyed 
him tensely with the worried look of a child 
on guard trying to avoid an angry blow 
which he knew inevitably must descend on 
his head. 

“Well, boy, you was thinking about what 
I told you? You got an opinion? I'll listen.” 

Aaron waited for an answer while the 
shoe-shine boy uncrossed his feet and 
wound them behind the crate. 

“You can’t talk, or you’re afraid? Fron 
me you don’t have to be afraid. I’m a 
grandpa. You got maybe a grandpa?” 

The boy looked from the right to the left 
in a quick movement and waited, alerted, 
for what else he was to hear. Aaron yelled 
irritably. 

“Look, you’re not going to talk; so I'll 
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talk and I'll tell you plain. Fights I don’t 
want. I never had fights in my life.” Then 
he chuckled a little as a new idea crossed his 
mind. “It’s silly no, for an old man and a 
little boy to fight?” Aaron looked around 
uneasily, lowered his voice, and proposi- 
tioned him. 

“Look, you'll go to the other comer, we'll 
be good friends, and I’ll give you every day 
a free bagel.” 

The boy looked hard at the bagel basket, 
his mouth making a small movement as if 
he were savoring the delight of the sweet 
dough and the sharp salt. 

Aaron, jubilant, saw the weakening. 

“Ah! So you're not a deaf and dumb! You 
heard me very well what I said. Youll go 
right away, this minute, and I'll give you a 
bagel now.” 

He reached in the basket and picked out 
the largest bagel with the most salt on it 
and held it tantalizingly in front of him, 
confident now of victory. But when he saw 
the struggle emerge on the boy’s face, 
Aaron’s hand suddenly shook with a mo- 
ment of compassion, because he sensed that 
in spite of the longing, the boy was not 
going to take it, and he would have to with- 
hold it from him. Aaron dropped the bagel 
reluctantly back in the basket. 

“It’s up to you,” he said lightly. But he 
now knew that this victory on the part of 
the boy over himself had somehow put him 
in the defensive position. The pain sticking 
in his chest was now consistent, making his 
breath come short as he spoke. 

The boy’s teeth were chattering. Aaron, 
although annoyed by his own pity, tried 
again to handle him gently. 

“You want to make a few pennies, huh?” 
He shook his head approvingly. “It’s a good 
thing. Work never hurts. I was younger yet 
than you when I went to work. For sixty- 
eight years I been working. You'll work hard 
here in America; you'll get some place. You 
shouldn’t think because you're a black boy 
you won’t. This is America! In America, 
even a black boy... !” 


Aaron shut his eyes tightly and caught 
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his breath with a moan, as the pain stabbed 
at him. 

“You see—I’m a sick man?” He pointed 
to his chest. “The heart. The hardening of 
the arteries. You never heard of that. It 
comes when you get old . . . and when it’s 
freezing like today, the cold—it makes it 
hurt, here. So bad!” and Aaron pointed 
again to the chest. He leaned closer to the 
boy. “That’s why I need this corner too. 
When it gets very cold and windy, I can 
stand against the wall by the subway steps. 
It feels a little warmer. It doesn’t blow so 
much.” 

Aaron searched the boy’s face for a touch 
of the same compassion he himself had felt 
when he had to withhold the bagel from 
him and drop it back in the basket. But to 
his horror he saw instead a strengthening, 
as if the boy was slowly becoming aware of 
possessing something that another wanted 
and he had the power to hold it back. Panic 
at the growing possibility of failure was be- 
ginning to eat at Aaron worse than the pain 
in his congealed arteries, where the blood 
was struggling hard to run its course 
throughout his chilled body. 

Aaron’s white face was like a painted 
mask. The freezing air had highlighted two 
red spots high on his cheek-bones, but his 
tubbery lips remained white and swollen. 
The lids around his light eyes were pink and 
watery from cold and pain. He gave the odd 
appearance of a circus clown whose face 
was fully made up for a performance. 

Aaron edged over closer to the lamp-post 
where the boy leaned, seated on his box, 
hunched into his over-sized clothes to drag 
from them the maximum warmth they 
could offer against the bitter cold. Aaron 
stood by him a second longer and then 
moved even closer so that their bodies 
touched. The boy’s form remained rigid. 
Only his eyes looked up at Aaron, this time 
squarely, steadily. Aaron bent his head down 
towards him even closer. He whispered, as 
if someone were eavesdropping and he had 
to protect himself. 

“I’m a foolish man. You think maybe 
I’m not even ashamed to tell you? I’m 
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ashamed, but I’ll tell you. On this corner, 
well, it passes here, like I said, every morn- 
ing the Judge from the court building. And 
when he says to me hello and a few words, 
it makes me to feel good—proud, like I’m 
still somebody. And if you'll be here too, he 
will maybe talk also to you, and I won’t be 
already so special anymore. We'll be the 
same, and I'll be jealous. That’s right. I'll 
be jealous. Go to the other corner, boy. Go! 
Let an old man have his way. Go, boy. I 
beg you, boy.” 

Aaron saw that the boy didn’t under- 
stand. But it was the impassive eyes, the 
eyes that didn’t reason, that only remained 
satisfied, in its new and delicious experience 
of power over somebody, that choked Aaron 
and constricted his throat. 

His rage was not at the boy’s indifference, 
but at his own self-exposure, which in spite 
of the painful embarrassment it had caused 
him, still did not succeed in accomplishing 
what he wanted. He stepped aside from the 
boy and stood in front of him, bending over 
towards his face. 

“Stupid!” he screamed. “You're a dummy. 
You're a mean dummy. You make an old 
man like me to scream, to tell you crazy 
things, to beg. Get away from my corner, 
you hear? You're getting away from my cor- 
ner or not?” 

To the secure silence of the boy, Aaron 
answered, in a moment of accumulated 
strength, with a violent kick at the shoe- 
shine box, which turned it over, breaking 
the bottles and scattering the rest of the 
contents over the sidewalk. 

Aaron watched the black boy leap up, 
then sink down on his knees trying, with 
gloveless hands, in an unreasoning, desper- 
ate movement of his fingers to hold together 
the liquid, brown and black, that was oozing 
down the sidewalk, flowing erratically in all 
directions. 

Aaron bit hard on his lower lip to keep 
from crying out. He did not recognize him- 
self, and he wanted Dora. But he labored 
hard to get down on his knees next to the 
boy. 
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“Bastard!” the boy swore quietly. “Bas- 
tard! Son-of-a-bitch!” 

Aaron clasped his frozen hands over his 
eats and shook his head desperately. “No, 
boy, No! Don’t say that!” he pleaded. “A 
lifetime I lived nobody called me a name. 
I’m a good man. To charities I gave all my 
life. Even pennies, but I gave.” 

The boy stuffed the brushes and buffing 
tags back into the shoe-shine box slowly, 
but when he was ready to get up, Aaron 
grabbed him by the arm. “Go to the basket. 
Go, boy. Take a bagel. A big one. Take!” 

The boy pulled his arm away violently. 
There was no struggle on his face this time. 
He walked away from Aaron and the basket. 

“Please!” Aaron cried after him. “Please 
take!” 

Aaron tried to get up from his knees after 
him but he couldn’t. He turned from the 
walking boy and dropped his arms weakly to 
his sides. With palms outstretched he stated 
upward and yelled toward the boy. 

“Don’t go away, boy! You can have the 
corner. We will stay together. I'll give you 
my pennies. You'll buy new polish. We will 
stay together!” 

When Aaron looked back at the boy, 
huddled into the over-sized clothes, walking 
out of his sight, he was only aware of how 
tiny he was. He was not aware that a crowd 
had gathered around him; that someone 
had called the cop from the corner, who 
was lifting him to his feet, supporting him. 

“Take him to the luncheonette,” he 
heard a lady say. “Get him some coffee. 
He’s frozen.” 

“You want some coffee, Pop? Or you 
want to go home?” 

“Home.” 

The next morning Aaron put on the 
heavy plaid shirt and the brown wool pants. 
From the closet he took out the jacket with 
the warm fur collar and from the shelf, the 
hat with the ear-laps. He dressed himself 
slowly. When he was finished he went to 
the dresser drawer, took out the new ma- 
roon gloves and put them on. He thought 
a minute, went to the sewing machine and 
took out the shears. He removed the gloves, 
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cut down the finger tips, and slid them on 
his fingers again. 

“You'll come back for tea; it gets too 
cold, Aaron,” Dora whispered. She left the 
foyer quickly and walked into the kitchen. 

At the corner Aaron opened his folding 
chair and set the bagel basket down. He was 
alone at the corner again. But when the 
Judge from the court building stepped out 
of his Cadillac and waved to him, Aaron 
turned quickly away and lowered his eyes 
to the ground. There he saw the stain he 
had made on the sidewalk when he broke 
the shoe-shine bottles the day before. 
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Martyred German-Jewish Writers 


F THE MAJOR WRITERS to be dis- 
() cussed here, one was murdered by 

the Nazis; another died by his own 
hand because he could not bear exile; and a 
third, in utter despair, drank himself to 
death. The others died what is called “nat- 
ural deaths,” yet none of them was spared 
terrible hardships and even persecution, and 
none was permitted by fate to live long 
enough to witness the destruction of the 
hated Nazi regime. I need not include two 
“head-liners”: Jacob Wassermann, who died 
in Austria of a broken heart a few months 
after his books had been verboten and even 
burned in his native Germany, and Stefan 
Zweig, who, in his Brazilian exile, took poi- 
son at a time when the tide of victory 
seemed to be favoring Hitler and his allies. 
Both Zweig and Wassermann are interna- 
tionally known, their books having been 
translated into scores of languages.* 

I do not dwell on the work of several 
German writers who, although tragic fig- 
ures, are of no great significance in the 
framework of German, or German-Jewish, 
literature. They are Gertrude Kolmar, who 
was born in Berlin in 1894 and perished in 
a Polish death camp in 1943 (her poetry 
survived and was published in Germany as 
recently as 1955); Arthur Silbergleit, born 
in Gleiwitz, Silesia, in 1886 and killed in 
Auschwitz about 1944; Gertrude Kantoro- 
witz (1876-1945), a victim of Theresien- 
stadt; and Erich Muehsam (born in 1878) 
who played a major role in the revolutionary 
movements that shook Germany around 
1918, and was murdered in the Oranienburg 
Concentration Camp in 1934. Nor will I 
write about the most famous figure of our 





* See Alfred Werner’s article on Wassermann in 
Tue Cuicaco Jewish Forum (Summer, 1946) and 
that on Zweig, ibid. (Fall, 1951). 
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time—little Anne Frank, who died in the 
Bergen-Belsen Camp a few months before 
the Liberation. 

I shall confine myself here to seven indi- 
viduals who deserve to be re-discovered. 
They had great talent, they were humanists, 
and their creations include some of the fin- 
est pages ever written by German Jews. I 
have had the privilege of meeting some of 
them personally. In December, 1937, I sat 
by the sick-bed of one of them, the great 
and unhappy poet, Ernst Lissauer. This 
helpless giant, weighing some two hundred 
and twenty pounds, had been taken to the 
Hospital of the Jewish Community of 
Vienna, suffering a serious heart attack. Ac- 
cording to the doctor, his illness had been 
caused by overweight and high blood-pres- 
sure. But the poet’s friends knew better. His 
heart was simply refusing to beat in a world 
dominated by Hitler! For more than twenty 
years he had been as good as dead—an out- 
cast ever since he had published his Song 
of Hate Against England during the World 
War, a poem distributed by the millions 
among the soldiers of the Central Powers 
in pamphlet form and published, not only 
in all German papers but also in the French, 
English, and American press, as an example 
of the fury of German hatred. 

When the soldier Lissauer wrote his song 
he was thirty-three; when he died he was 
fifty-five. He had published some thirty 
books—poems, stories, dramas, criticism. To 
his great disappointment none of them be- 
came neatly so popular as had been his 
Song of Hate. For one thing, many people 
refused to take further notice of the “hater”; 
they did not listen to him when he ex- 
plained to them—as he did to me—that he 
regarded the Hate Song as one of the least 
significant of his creations; that it had en- 
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joyed its tremendous popularity against his 
will; that others, like Thomas Mann or the 
Proletarian Poets had written lines no less 
spiteful than his own; that he was anything 
but a politician; and that he publicly apolo- 
gized for his wretched poem in a letter to 
a Berlin paper in 1919. 

Further, the groups which Lissauer had 
in mind when he wrote were hardly pleased 
to see “a fat Berlin Jew” glorifying “their” 
heroes. Whether this Jew wrote enthusiastic 
odes (in a forceful style reminiscent of 
Walt Whitman) on such German compos- 
ers as Bach, Beethoven, or Bruckner, or 
expressionist dramas on Martin Luther, 
Thomas Muenzer, and General York, they 
rejected all. Only an “Aryan” should be 
allowed to deal with such themes. But 
when Lissauer turned to Jewish topics, such 
as the story of Moses (in his remarkable 
drama called The Road of the Powerful 
Man), or that of the unhappy Judge, Jeph- 
thah, the Jewish press, angered by Lissauer’s 
former alliance with German nationalism, 
ridiculed his Jewish dramas, declaring that 
he had made his biblical heroes talk like 
Nordic heathen gods and barbarians—a re- 
proach quite unjustified. 

What was this man, then—a weakling, 
an opportunist? I do not believe he was. 
I think he was sincere in his desire, like that 
of the philosopher Hermann Cohen, for a 
complete amalgamation of Judaism and 
Germanism, without, however, the aban- 
donment of the Mosaic faith. When Hitler 
came to power Lissauer’s dreams seemed 
destroyed forever; and in his last years he 
wrote a cycle of tragic confessional psalms 
no less moving than the nostalgic stanzas 
which the dying Heinrich Heine had writ- 
ten in Paris eighty years before. 

The Prussian Jew Lissauer was an exile, 
it is true, but he had gone to Austria a 
decade before the Nazi revolution, and he 
had no financial difficulties after his exile. 
Tragic though his end was, he at least died 
a “natural death.” But Kurt Tucholsky, the 
brilliant satirist, poisoned himself at Stock- 
holm on one of the last days of 1935. Be- 
side the body was found a note reading: 


$5 
“Don’t call for the doctor. I have had 
enough. . . .” Two and a half years of emi- 
gration had finished this man, deprived of 
his citizenship, his passport, and his means 
of earning a livelihood. Once one of Ger- 
many’s most prolific writers, he had ceased 
to produce from the moment of flight from 
his country. “What shall I write about?” he 
asked a friend who wanted him to contrib- 
ute to the refugee press. “I have said every- 
thing I have to say.” This reminds one of 
the answer to a similar question given by 
Karl Kraus, the widely-feared Viennese sati- 
rist, “Hitler calls up no ideas in me!” 

Had the Nazis caught Tucholsky, he 
would have been thrown into a concentra- 
tion camp and tortured to death; for he had 
been plaguing them for years with his sharp 
political jingles and sarcastic prose sketches, 
most of which appeared first in the daring 
weekly, the Weltbuehne, and were later 
collected in a number of volumes, the most 
courageous of which was called, ironically 
enough, Deutschland, Deutschland ueber 
alles. It was the bloodiest satire on the 
prejudices and follies of reactionary Ger- 
many that had appeared since the days of 
Boerne and Heine. Yet, like Heine, Boerne, 
and the other sharp critics of chauvinist 
Germany, this Berlin Jew loved his native 
land with a fatal, tragic love. Of the many 
pseudonyms he used, the one most appro- 
priate was that of Caspar Hauser, a prince 
of royal blood who spent most of his life 
in a dungeon and was murdered finally. 

Like Kurt Tucholsky, Joseph Roth at 
forty-five died in exile. But unlike Lissauer 
and Tucholsky, who were assimilationists, 
Roth was proud of being an Eastern Jew 
with a broad Jewish education. In a small 
but remarkable book of essays, Juden auf 
Wanderschaft (1927), he sharply attacks 
those Western Jews who despise their East- 
ern brethren because the miserable houses 
of the latter lack elevators and bathrooms. 
Assailing renegades and apostates who firmly 
refused to mix with “Easterners,” he could 
not foresee that at the end of his life he 
would himself become something of a rene- 
gade. This small book of essays is still worth 
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teading, though most of the “stettels” have 
since been destroyed by the war, and even 
the ghettos of Vienna, Berlin, and Paris 
have entirely changed their aspect. 

Only a man with the background of Roth 
could have written Job, the Story of a Sim- 
ple Man, which describes the fate of the 
ghetto Jew Mendel Singer, a “pious, God- 
fearing, and ordinary man—an entirely com- 
monplace Jew” who, after many trials and 
tribulations, goes to America and there finds 
his son now become a celebrated violinist. 
Translated by Dorothy Thompson, Job was 
a best-seller in this country. 

But even his Jewishness could not pre- 
vent Roth from making a grave error not 
unusual among Jews—that of loving a coun- 
try and a people to such a degree that the 
love grows foolish and even dangerous. Roth 
became an ardent Austrian patriot. Believ- 
ing that the Hapsburgs were the legitimate 
tulers of Austria and should be restored to 
power, he turned monarchist; and since 
Austria is a predominantly Catholic coun- 
try, Roth developed a predilection for this 
branch of Christianity. Certainly his Has- 
sidic strain, blending with his Catholic 
mysticism, produced some very strange and 
lovely narrative works, such as his last, The 
Legend of the Holy Drunkard, which ap- 
peared after his death in the spring of 1939. 
Unfortunately, Roth took to drink in his 
last years, and he even lectured sometimes 
in an intoxicated state. 

The same spring that saw Roth breathing 
his last also witnessed the death of Ernst 
Toller, the great German-Jewish revolution- 
ary poet and playwright who hanged him- 
self by the cord of his bathrobe in a New 
York hotel. Like Tucholsky and Roth, he 
was only forty-five. But his fame was already 
world-wide; his plays and poems had been 
translated into twenty-seven languages and 
his dramas were produced in London and 
Tokyo, in Tel Aviv and Sydney. Some of 
his friends have pointed to his ill-fated mar- 
riage with an actress twenty-five years his 
junior and his growing financial difficulties 
to explain the strange fact that Toller, brave 
warrior for justice and freedom, bold voice 
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of revolution, cut short his precious life as 
might any ordinary weakling. Others looked 
more deeply. They felt that his suicide only 
marked the end of a protracted tragedy. 
Toller gave up his struggle, they maintained, 
because he regarded his cause as lost—the 
cause of freedom. When the Nazis marched 
into Prague, a few months before Toller’s 
death, all that the “civilized world” had 
done in retaliation was to voice a few hypo- 
critical protests. 

Toller’s life is one long tale of disillusion- 
ment. At twenty-one he left the French 
University of Grenoble on the last train to 
cross the border; he joined the German 
army, volunteering for the most dangerous 
service at the front. Then, recognizing the 
madness of this wholesale slaughter, the 
ardent patriot turned pacifist. He wrote his 
first drama, Die Wandlung, in a military 
prison in which he had been locked after 
taking part in an ammunition-workers’ 
strike. When, after the war, Bavaria became 
a Socialist republic, Toller accepted a lead- 
ing political post, hoping to prevent further 
bloodshed. Counter-revolutionary troops 
smashed the Bavarian revolution and Toller 
was arrested and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress. 

Four plays and his world-famous Swallow- 
Book were written in his far-from-comfort- 
able cell, where he was plagued continuously 
by anti-Semitic jailers. Almost at the same 
time another political prisoner was living in 
a Bavarian fortress and writing a grim politi- 
cal treatise, Mein Kampf. But by compari- 
son Hitler at Landsberg lived like a prince; 
he received party-leaders and re-organized 
his illegal movement under the very eyes 
of the government. Hitler was released after 
only six months, but Toller had to stay in 
jail for his whole sentence, most of the 
time in strict solitary confinement. 

Toller was no politician. He was a pas- 
sionate prophet in a period that called for 
skilful diplomats and ruthless politicians. 
I remember a night in 1932 when the poet 
addressed a large meeting of workmen in 
Vienna. The tall, dark-haired man, with his 
nervous, interesting face, was a powerful 
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speaker, and the audience listened breath- 
lessly to his enthusiastic appeal. But the 
masses, stricken by the economic depression 
and lured by the victories of Fascism, 
needed more than words, however inspiring 
they might be. “Words—is it not as if a 
fire brigade, called to a fire, should sing in 
chorus the formula H.O instead of starting 
their fire-hoses?” another tragic Jew, Jacob 
Wassermann, asked at about this same time. 
The last words from the Machine Wreckers, 
“We must be helpful and good to one an- 
other,” were also Toller’s political credo. 
They did not stop Hitler. Toller lived to 
see one country after another crushed under 
the Nazi heel. 

Toller felt that he belonged entirely to 
Germany and German culture, although he 
never concealed the fact that he was a Jew 
and often lauded the Jewish undertaking in 
Palestine. But he regarded being a Jew as 
a misfortune. “Dirty Jew!” were perhaps 
the first syllables he came to understand in 
his Eastern German native town. In his 
autobiography, I Was a German, he tells a 
moving story of hearing from classmates 
that the Jews had killed Jesus and of hiding 
in a barn in tears and saying, “Please, dear 
Savior, forgive me for letting the Jews kill 
you dead!” When he asked his mother, 
“Why are we Jews?” she forbade him to ask 
her such silly questions again. But he did 
not want to be a Jew. He did not want the 
other children to run after him shouting, 
“Dirty Jew!” Mixing with a religious sect 
called “True Christians,” the boy thought 
he had found the solution to his problem. 
Invited to join their Christmas festival and 
being promised that he would be allowed to 
recite a Christmas poem, “Nobody will 
ever be able to shout ‘dirty Jew’ after me 
again!” the foolish little boy rejoiced. But 
the next day brought a bitter disappoint- 
ment. The preacher said he was very sorry, 
but the Savior would rather that someone 
else recited the verse. . . . 

Older than all of these German-Jewish 
writers was Alfred Mombert, who differed 
from them in that he displayed no interest 
whatsoever in politics and lived so quietly 
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in one of Germany’s smaller cities that his 
biography can be given in a paragraph or 
two. Born in Karlsruhe in 1872, he belonged 
to the generation of Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Mombert originally practiced law, but from 
1906 on he devoted himself to writing. He 
was a protégé and intimate friend of the 
German poet Richard Dehmel. As early as 
1915 Mombert was hailed by the German 
philosophical writer, Rudolf von Delius, as 
one of Germany’s great spiritual pioneers, 
ranking with Jean Paul and Friedrich Nietz- 
sche. As Delius said, “Romanticism, in 
opposition to realism, has come to life 
again; its greatest, most profound represen- 
tative is Mombert.” Delius admitted that 
the time was not yet ripe for this poet’s 
artistry, but prophesied that “one day... 
Mombert’s star [would] shine for mankind, 
marking the beginning of a new spirit in 
poetry.” 

His lyric poems, published in numerous 
volumes, are written in free verse and, 
exuberant in music and ecstasy, conjure fan- 
tastic visions of a supernatural world. His 
poetry is strikingly characterized by Arthur 
E.. Eloesser: 

The poet loves all that is white and silvery, pale 
hues, cold color, boundless oceans, icebergs, snow- 
covered lands, crystalline edifices, moist winds and 
cloudy haze. He is like a bird that soars on high and 
looks down from a higher sphere, yet none the less 
this sphere seems strong enough to sustain him. 
Mombert’s main work was his somewhat 
abstruse, philosophical dramatic trilogy, 
Aeon. It is a poetic version of the history of 
man, who vainly tries to bring order out of 
chaos. Aeon, the genius of humanity, falls 
a victim to demoniac earth powers. In his 
last published work, Sfaira der Alte (1936), 
the seer Sfaira is led from Germany across 
the Mediterranean to the summit of the 
Himalayas where he finds revelation of the 
divinity he had gone forth to find. The 
poet, who traveled extensively among the 
seats of the ancient cultures on the Medi- 
terranean, preferred that his poetical power 
be called “Asiatic”; indeed, his style is 
strongly akin to that of the biblical proph- 
ets. The philosophical abstractness of most 
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of his poetry is regarded by some critics as 
derived from Mombert’s Jewish heritage. 
Recognized as one of Germany’s leading 
spirits, he was admitted to the Prussian 
Dichterakademic in 1926, and his sixtieth 
birthday (1932) was celebrated throughout 
Germany, notably in the university city of 
Heidelberg, where he was living. Many lit- 
erary figures made pilgrimages there to 
honor him. The poet, however, never sought 
publicity, but devoted himself entirely to 
his literary work. In October, 1940, how- 
ever, Mombert, then almost seventy years 
old, shared the fate of 9,000 other Jews 
from southwestern Germany who were 
transferred by the Nazis to the dreaded 
French concentration camp of Gurs. Influ- 
ential Gentile friends succeeded in obtain- 
ing his release, and he lived at Winterthur, 
Switzerland, until his death in 1942. 
Whereas all these five writers command 
our respect, they do not compare in signifi- 
cance either to Theodor Lessing, one of 
the few truly original thinkers of the 1900- 
1930 period, or to Else Lasker-Schueler, 
whom I am bold enough to rank with poets 
like the Chinese Li Tai Po and the Ameri- 
can Walt Whitman. Among other endow- 
ments, Lessing had the gift of prophecy, 
and he foresaw not only the rise and victory 
of Nazism, but even his own violent death: 


. . . It is quite possible that some fanatic crank 
will strike me down as they struck down Rathenau 
and Harden. Well, then I'll pray to God that it 
will be done quickly. . . . Or I might have to leave 
my homeland and make a fresh start abroad. But 
is this my homeland, anyway? And if these people 
are Germans, what do I lose with the Germans? 
And if what they are doing to me is a German deed, 


how can it be honorable for me to be called a Ger- 
man? 


These prophetic words are contained in 
an autobiographical article written by Theo- 
dor Lessing in the fall of 1925 for the pro- 
gressive German periodical, Junge Menschen. 
At the close of its sixth year, the German 
republic still seemed comparatively firm and 
strong. It was not disturbed by the fact that 
old Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg 
had been elected President of the Reich to 
succeed the late Social Democrat, Friedrich 
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Ebert. The average supporter of the demo- 
cratic and republican regime was not 
alarmed, although the enthusiasm shown by 
the reactionary parties at the old Junker’s 
assumption of power should have been a 
warning. Professor Lessing was among the 
few far-sighted republicans who realized 
that the military “hero,” while paying lip- 
service to the Weimar constitution, was, in 
his heart, a staunch Monarchist and a dull 
reactionary. He foresaw that this senile fool 
would be a tool in the hands of the rapidly 
growing anti-republican, anti-democratic 
forces to overthrow the republic. Or, as 
Lessing expressed it in an article published 
before the election in a Prague paper, “This 
man is a zero, but behind him is a Nero!” 

The result of this and other political arti- 
cles, sharp-tongued though factually correct, 
which were published in Prague and re- 
printed in German papers, was a students’ 
rebellion staged by the pupils of the Tech- 
nische Hochschule (Technical College) of 
Hanover where Lessing had been teaching 
philosophy since 1908. These chauvinist 
hotspurs, who regarded the victor of Tan- 
nenberg as a Teutonic demi-god, clamored 
for Lessing’s removal from the teaching 
staff. After twelve rebellious students had 
been expelled and twelve hundred others 
had resigned in protest, the board of the 
university felt compelled to retire Lessing. 
Unquestionably, many of his colleagues 
were pleased to be rid of this dangerous 
radical who was a Jew and a Zionist, besides. 
In 1926, the Prussian Ministry of Education 
pensioned him, providing him with a per- 
manent research commission, and the “Af- 
faire Lessing” was closed. 

Who was this man, hated by the reac- 
tionaries in Germany, while he was beloved 
by millions of liberals and Socialists, espe- 
cially young people, as a teacher and lec- 
turer, and primarily as a writer? Lessing was 
probably one of the most striking personali- 
ties ever produced by German Jewry. He 
was born at Hanover, in 1872, the only son 
of a highly assimilated physician. His fam- 
ily, like many others in Prussia, Hanover, 
and Bavaria, had, around 1800, adopted the 
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name of Lessing in gratitude to the Chris- 
tian author of that gospel of humanity, 
Nathan the Wise. Following the general 
trend, most members of his parents’ fami- 
lies had embraced Christianity in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. One of his 
great-uncles became an English archbishop; 
his father’s cousin was a Protestant minister; 
another baptized cousin was raised to the 
nobility; both a great-uncle and a maternal 
uncle were avowed anti-Semites! Yet, Theo- 
dor Lessing, though he had been baptized 
and had never been to a synagogue or re- 
ceived any Jewish education, voluntarily 
returned to Judaism at the age of twenty- 
four. His wife, a descendant of the highest 
Prussian aristocracy, also embraced Judaism. 
The Lessings became ardent followers of 
Theodore Herzl around 1900 and gave their 
children Jewish names—a rate thing among 
German Jews. An eager student of Jewish 
literature and Jewish affairs, Lessing was ac- 
tive in the Poale Zion movement of Ger- 
many, visited Palestine in 1931, and until 
his death remained an enthusiastic lover of 
Zion. 

He had encountered anti-Semitism while 
studying at German universities (he had the 
M.D. and Ph.D. degrees), but he was too 
honest and decent to try to hide behind the 
ill-fitting mask of Christianity. Later, how- 
ever, as a teacher at the state boarding- 
school of Haubinda, he noticed that the 
reaction of many German Jews to the 
ghastly phenomenon of Jew-hatred was far 
from honorable. When, in 1904, a decree 
was issued forbidding Prussian state board- 
ing-schools to accept any more Jewish pupils, 
he angrily quit his position in protest. Like- 
wise, he expected all Jewish parents to with- 
draw their children spontaneously from his 
school. But nothing of this kind occurred. 
When he rebuked a Jewish mother for her 
“lack of self-respect,” she replied: 

Why should I withdraw my child from the 
school, professor? If, henceforth, no more Jewish 
children are admitted to the school, I, for my part, 


shall be sure that my child will be reared in the best 
possible company. 


Lessing, alas, was a poet, an idealist, a 
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dreamer. In his youth he had written and 
published poetry and poetic prose and had 
dwelt in the gardens of Epicurus, saunter- 
ing among flowerbeds and murmuring foun- 
tains under whispering trees. An early 
admirer of Stefan George and his group of 
romantic, somewhat playful and arrogant 
young poets and artists, he later became 
more realistic when he witnessed the misery 
of the proletarian masses and devoted him- 
self to the study of social problems. Joining 
the Social Democratic Party, he founded in 
1904 in Dresden the first public extension 
courses of Germany. He fought against li- 
censed prostitution and alcoholism and for 
woman suffrage, clothing reform and inter- 
national good-will. Once he received much 
unfavorable publicity for his campaign to 
prove the insanity of the mass-murderer 
Haarmann in Hanover, yet this notoriety 
was changed to respect when a post mortem 
examination of the malefactor’s brain com- 
pletely substantiated Lessing’s contentions. 
- His eternal fame, however, rests not on 
his manifold social-political activities, but 
on his brilliantly written and profound 
books. In addition to a few scholarly works 
(such as Studien zur Wertaxiomatik and 
Hypnose und Suggestion), he produced a 
dozen volumes of general interest, two of 
which were widely read in Germany and 
translated into several foreign languages. 
Geschichte als Sinngebung des Sinnlosen 
was a bold attack on the traditional prag- 
matic historiography. According to Lessing, 
the widespread belief that history is a true 
mirror of sense and reason, of progress and 
justice, is wrong. If there is a relation of 
cause and effect in the process of history, 
this causality usually differs from that other 
“causality” which is a post festum product 
of the historian’s own wishful thinking. 

While this frontal attack on historiogra- 
phy—clerical, nationalist, Marxist, or other- 
wise, with its sincere endeavor to destroy 
historical legends and distortions of truth— 
caused considerable uproar in the world of 
letters, it was chiefly the philosopher’s other 
and earlier book, Europa and Asien, that 
became one of the most discussed books of 
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post-war Germany. Originally suppressed by 
war-censorship, under the title, Untergang 
der Erde am Geist, it was later amplified, 
revised, and issued, in several editions, as 
Europa und Asien. Seeing mankind engulfed 
in misery and horror, Lessing sought the 
factor on which to blame all the woes of 
modern man, and assigned this role to the 
devil Intellect, that is, to the cold, merciless 
rationalizing type of intellect prevailing in 
Europe, as opposed to the tender, noble 
soul of Asia. Man, alienated from Mother 
Nature, ruthless, egotistical, and ugly, has 
lost himself and is headed for chaos. Pseudo- 
culture threatens to destroy real culture. 
Thanks to sheer cleverness, we are approach- 
ing madness, Man has grown frighteningly 
artificial and unnatural, and he is bound to 
continue on his very dubious, murderous 
path of Kultur, though this path will ulti- 
mately lead to the collapse of the spiritual 
world. 

Significantly a similar attack on intellec- 
tualism was staged by the contemporary 
Jewish philosopher, Henri Bergson. Some 
of this Frenchman’s biographers point to 
the fact that Bergson’s great-grandfather 
was a distinguished Hassid in Poland. 
Whether or not Lessing may also have 
inherited this trend towards anti-intellec- 
tualism from some unknown Hassidic or 
Cabbalist ancestor, there is something in 
Lessing and Bergson reminiscent of Israel 
Baal Shem Tov, the valiant champion of 
the soul against the hegemony of intellect. 

Lessing foresaw the rise of a type of ape- 
like “superman” as represented by a Fascist 
Blackshirt or a Nazi storm-trooper. He as- 
setted that this catastrophe to mankind 
could only be averted by the abolition of 
the chauvinist, bourgeois state-system of our 
time, and man’s return to a normal, healthy 
life in a peaceful, all-embracing superstate. 
His vision was essentially humane and lofty 
—and yet it contained an element of alarm 
even to his admirers. There was the danger 
that some of his readers might misinterpret 
him and confound his plea for a return to 
nature with advice to return to barbarism. 
Actually, the Nazi movement made part of 
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its program the fight against the intellect 
(that the Nazis called it “Jewish” intellect 
makes no difference), and it was Lessing’s 
most intimate friend, the philosopher Lud- 
wig Klages, who later became his adversary, 
and who, borrowing and distorting Lessing’s 
thesis, gave the Nazis their slogan in his 
Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele (Intel- 
lect as the Foe of Soul). In 1933, when old 
Hindenburg appointed the leader of the 
new barbarians, Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of 
the Reich, Lessing may have felt somewhat 
responsible for this disaster, saying to him- 
self bitterly, like the sorcerer’s apprentice in 
Goethe’s ballad, “I can’t get rid of the 
spirits I’ve conjured up!” 

In Europa und Asien, Lessing had op- 
posed the strident, matter-of-fact rationalism 
of the Occident to the profundity and 
beauty of the old Asiatic cultures, like those 
of India and China. Dealing with the Jews, 
he asserted that the Jewish religion was 
originally a cult of nature and that only 
under the influence of Christianity, rabbin- 
ism, and Talmudism had it become per- 
verted, in the ghettos, to the rationalistic 
system of present-day Judaism. In this proc- 
ess the Jew was transformed from a nature- 
loving farmer to a city-dweller, money-lender, 
or trader. Mankind, as a whole, underwent 
the same process of de-naturalization, ghet- 
toization, and mechanization, of which the 
Jews were the first victims. As the oldest 
nation living in the Occident, the Jews are 
obligated to see the danger and to warn the 
world of the resulting disaster. 

Whatever one may think of their practi- 
cal application, his theories prove conclu- 
sively his love for mankind and the high 
esteem in which he held his own nation. 
They are also echoed in his Der juedische 
Selbsthass, where he examines the ghastly 
phenomenon of Jewish self-hatred by delv- 
ing into the lives of six outstanding, yet very 
unhappy, “anti-Semitic” Jews, including the 
philosopher Otto Weininger and the publi- 
cist Maximilian Harden. Do not be ashamed 
of being a Jew, he urges his readers in a 
striking summaty: 


Who are you? Perhaps the son of the nervous 
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Jewish tradesman Nathan and the lazy Sarah whom 
he married perhaps because she brought him wealth? 
No! Judah Maccabi was your father, Queen Esther 
your mother! From you, from you alone the chain 
reaches back, even though some of its links may be 
weak, to Saul and David and Moses. They are pres- 
ent at all times. They always existed and may return 
tomorrow. 

Do your bear an unclean heritage yourself? Well, 
cleanse it again. Your children will forgive you for 
being a child of your parents. Don’t try to cheat 
your fate, but follow it unto death. Be of good 
cheer. Through all the hell of our human ego you 
can always get back to the heaven of your self, to 
your eternal people. 

Lessing was a soft-spoken, typical Ger- 
man-Jewish scholar, a fine-looking man with 
deep friendly eyes, long hair, and a well- 
groomed, dark full-beard. The man whom 
the Nazis painted as a sort of blood-thirsty 
devilish Bolshevist was, actually, a quiet 
family man devoted to his wife and children 
and fond of flowers and animals. He was no 
advocate of the application of brute force; 
and the last words of his last public utter- 
ance expressed, in the language of the Bible, 
the peacefulness of his forgiving mind: Lo 
bechail ve-lo bekoach ki im baruach. (Not 
by might, nor by power, but by My spirit.) 

These were the closing words of his ad- 
dress, Deutschland und seine Juden, in 
Czechoslovakia where he had fled after Hit- 
ler’s rise to power. But a man as hated by 
the Nazis as he was should not have con- 
sidered himself secure by leaving the Nazi 
land. He was warned repeatedly by the 
police to leave his isolated villa in the out- 
skirts of Marienbad and to move to a safer 
place. Fearing a plot against his life, the 
police had placed him under special sur- 
veillance. But Lessing, upon learning that 
the Nazis had placed a price of 1,000 Reichs- 
marks on his head, commented, ironically: 

I am not worth so much money. No one can or 
should withdraw from danger today. Therefore, I do 
not feel myself endangered at Marienbad. Perhaps 
I can be more useful in death than in life. 

In this crucial summer of 1933, the refu- 
gee Lessing was invited as a guest of honor 
to attend the 18th Zionist Congress, then 
taking place at Prague. He was also sched- 
uled to visit old President Masaryk to dis- 
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cuss with him the situation of the Jews in 
Germany. None of these or other plans of 
his could be carried out. An assassin’s bullet 
ended, in his bedroom, one of the most 
precious lives of German Jewry. The Jewish 
cemetery of Marienbad, where he was buried 
in a grave of honor, was surrounded by 
police. Incidentally, one of the wreaths de- 
posited on his grave bore the inscription: 
“To Theodor Lessing, untiring fighter for 
human rights, from a friend, in the name of 
millions of Germans.” It came from a Ger- 
man nobleman who, for obvious reasons, 
remained anonymous. 

Nothing came of an appeal for the estab- 
lishment of a Theodor Lessing House “in 
which all the writings of Lessing [would] 
be edited with the co-operation of congenial 
minds,” and which would be “an asylum 
for all independent philosophers,” although 
the appeal was signed by such outstanding 
writers and scholars as Romain Rolland, 
Ottokar Fischer, Albert Einstein, Max Brod, 
Judah Magnes, and Hugo Bergmann. Of a 
planned ten-volume edition of his collected 
works, only one volume appeared, the first 
part of his moving autobiography, entitled 
Einmal und nie wieder. Needless to say, the 
Nazis saw to it that those of his books that 
had not perished in the bonfires of May, 
1933, were eliminated from all libraries and 
that no reference to his theories was made 
at the universities. 

When thousands of books were burned 
publicly under the supervision of gleeful 
German “intellectuals,” the Nazis did not 
spare the entirely non-political and appar- 
ently quite harmless volumes of poetry and 
poetic prose that contained the work of Else 
Lasker-Schueler. Unlike Lessing, who was 
born and grew up in the harsh, cold North 
Germany, she was a native of Elberfeld, an 
industrial center in the sunny Rhineland. 
The wealthy Schuelers were one of its fore- 
most Jewish families. Else’s paternal great- 
grandfather was the chief rabbi of the 
Rhineland and Westphalia. Her own bio- 
graphical data are of minor significance. 
Born in 1876, she married at an early age 
the dermatologist, Berthold Lasker (a rela- 
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tive of Eduard Lasker, the statesman) and 
moved with him to Berlin. After her hus- 
band’s death she became the wife of the 
expressionist writer and composer Lewin, 
better known by his nom-de-plume, Her- 
warth Walden. 

Hers was a life of unceasing poverty, since 
she did not know how to administer the 
income she derived from selling her poems 
and stories to newspapers and magazines, 
or from reciting them in cabarets. Her 
books, hailed as masterpieces by a few con- 
noisseurs, had little appeal to the average 
reader; and to the reactionary, anti-Semitic 
critics who would not grasp their unusual 
beauty and depth, they seemed just the 
whims of a crazy Jewish bluestocking. But 
her art was admired by the outstanding 
German poet, Richard Dehmel, and she en- 
joyed the friendship of two other great men 
—Peter Hille, the sensitive poet, a wild- 
looking man with an atrocious beard and 
the soul of a child, who called her “the 
Black Swan of Israel,” and Franz Marc, the 
painter of the Blue Horses. Their apprecia- 
tion compensated her for the indifference 
and hostility of the rest of her contempo- 
raries. Above all, there was her adored son 
Paul who, like his mother, was a gifted 
draftsman (Else supplied her books with her 
own pathetically beautiful illustrations). 
Unfortunately, to his mother’s deep grief, 
the boy died in his teens. Until 1933 Lasker- 
Schueler lived in Berlin, or, more precisely, 
in its Cafe des Westens. She then moved to 
Palestine, where she lived in Jerusalem until 
her death in January, 1945. 

But this was only the external life of this 
strange child of God. As a poetess who 
scribbled on the marble tables of her Café 
illegible love letters to her numerous friends, 
real and fictitious, delighted if one of them 
paid for her black coffee and rolls, she could, 
through a slight exertion of the soul, turn 
into an Arabian prince or an Egyptian prin- 
cess. Through the same magic she could 
convert her equally starved friends into 
owners of stately castles or mighty warriors. 
In this way she produced a handful of Ger- 
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man poems that will live as long as men 
have dreams and long for beauty. 

Yet Else was no female Don Quixote, nor 
was hers a cheap disguise assumed to fool 
other people and herself. She was, perhaps, 
the first of all German-Jewish poets, not 
even excepting the paralyzed Heine on his 
mattress-grave, who knew that she was an 
Oriental by destiny, not by accident, and 
who derived all her strength as a writer from 
this feeling of “Anderssein” (being differ- 
ent). As a Jewess, she was a foreigner, an 
Asiatic; and if her phantasy drove her to 
Arabia or Egypt, these countries were only 
part of the anti-Western, fully Oriental 
world—the center of which, according to 
Else, was Jerusalem. “I was born in Thebes, 
though I happened to see the light of the 
world at Elberfeld in the Rhineland.” In a 
poem she complained about the “cool lan- 
guage” of Germany, and she confessed that 
she could not help thinking of the “forests 
of the Pharaohs” time and again (“Immer 
wieder muss ich an die Pharaonenwaelder 
denken’”’). 

A rare bird, this one-hundred and fifty 
per cent Jewess in the Germany of 1900- 
1933. Historians of literature, unable fully 
to grasp this phenomenon, put on her the 
label “expressionist.” Some of Else’s work 
appeared in the expressionists’ organ Der 
Sturm, and superficially she had much in 
common with the expressionists in her re- 
jection of the ready-made phrase and the 
cheap, conventional meters and rhythms. 
But basically she had nothing in common 
with them. Expressionism was caused by the 
terrible chaos that lurked beneath the sur- 
face of the “peaceful” decade preceding the 
first World War. It anticipated the inevit- 
able catastrophe, the upheaval, and revolt 
to come; it was pessimistic even though it 
sang of a future world of peace and happi- 
ness. The fear that its lofty dreams might 
be drenched in streams of blood was audible 
even in its most jubilant hymns, and it 
was hopelessly intellectual even though its 
spokesmen, especially the Sturm poets, 
maintained that poetry should appeal not 
to the brain but to the heart. 
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Else, however, was cheerful, earthly, a 
lover of light, warmth, and color, and en- 
joyed the fullness of life as was the immor- 
tal singer of the Song of Songs. Without 
pretending to abolish the sorrows of the 
entire world, as the expressionists did, she 
was content to comfort her own people in 
their hour of tribulation. At a time when 
the game of mimicry was hectically played 
all over Germany and the German-Jewish 
poets did not dare to speak except behind 
their masks, she was, perhaps, the only Jew- 
ish poet to realize her heritage and obliga- 
tions. She sat, as Rachel Levin in a light 
moment said of herself, on the hem of the 
mantle of her Lord Zebaoth who listens to 
her stories and then pours all the stars of 
heaven into the lap of His Ruth, or His 
Sulamith. 

Compared to her verse, most of modern, 
German-Jewish poetry, with the possible 
exception of the verse of Beer-Hofmann, 
Mombert, or Wolfskehl, sounds unconvinc- 
ing and poor. What the moder poets 
lacked was faith rather than ability—that 
faith which is the source of the extraordi- 
nary power of the biblical psalms. The mod- 
ern Jewish poet, at best, undertakes to search 
for, or to prove, God’s existence, but the 
men of the Bible took it for granted. And 
so did Else. Hailed by some critics as the 
new Scheherazade, “sunk in harem silks and 
cushions, or in a moonlit camp among the 
sheiks of the deserts glittering with a chill 
fire in the sarcophagus of some Theban 
queen,” she was essentially a singer of Israel 
who was at her best when she spoke directly 
of her beloved people. Her work, Hebrae- 
ische Balladen (Berlin, 1920), reminds us 
of a cycle of poems, headed by a similar 
title, Heinrich Heine’s Hebraeische Melo- 
dien, that appeared seventy years earlier. 
There is a striking difference between the 
Jewish poetry of a man who coined the 
phrase that “Judaism was a misfortune 
rather than a religion” and that of a poetess 
who belonged to the generation of Bialik 
and Weizmann, who lived to see the renais- 
sance of Israel. Heine looked backward, like 
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the last, morbid offspring of a dynasty that 
had once been powerful and proud; and he 
recalled Halevi and the other great Jewish 
poets of Spain, as a man in poverty might 
yearn for the wealth he had once possessed. 

Not so Else. For her, Abel, Abraham and 
Isaac, Jacob and Esau, Joseph and Joshua, 
David and Jonathan, Eve, Hagar, Sulamith 
and Esther were no shadows of the past, 
but contemporaries, full of youth and 
strength. She saw them, and therefore re- 
quired no effort to place them before the 
reader in their entire beauty and vigor. 

Was what she wrote German poetry? 
Well, one need only glance at some of the 
noble would-be-Oriental poetry of Goethe 
or Rueckert to notice how outspokenly He- 
braic Lasker-Schueler’s verses are. Repetition, 
reminiscent of the “parallelism” technique 
of the psalms, etches the poet’s message 
into the reader’s mind. In her wealth of 
metaphors, piled lavishly one upon another, 
she reveals no fear that the pile might rise 
too high. Her intoxicating music is so un- 
usual and strong that it would render a 
composer’s task extremely difficult. If trans- 
lated into Hebrew by a congenial poet, like 
the late Rahel Blowstein, it might be taken 
for old Hebrew poetry, recently discovered 
on some palimpsest. . . . 

Her last book, Das Hebraeerland (pub- 
lished in 1937 in Switzerland), is a trav- 
elogue, if you wish—telling of her journey 
straight to God! For she was “nicht He- 
braeerin der Hebraeer willen, aber Gottes 
willen” (not a Hebrew for the Hebrews’ 
sake, but for God’s sake). To her, Palestine 
was “the land of God’s books; Jerusalem, 
God’s veiled bride.” She lavished all her 
imagery on the land to make it visible to 
the unbelievers, the unconvinced ones, call- 
ing Jerusalem “the healing bath of the soul; 
. . . the observatory into the Beyond; .. . 
the foretaste of heaven.” Herzl she called 
“the dead melekh, the living immortal guide 
who, on his heart’s papyrus, unfolded the 
reconstruction plan of the Hebrew land”— 
a poet’s report to the nation, covering the 
whole land from the kindergartens of Rek- 
havia up to the eternal glory of God! 
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memorabilia centuries old will be published and experiences will be 
depicted which were of vast and primary importance in the little-re- 
membered, long-ago annals of Jewry and other minorities.—Editor. 


THE FREEDMAN’S DREAM: A PARABLE! 


By Harriet BEECHER STOWE 


PPOSITION TO NEGRO SLAVERY as Ie- 
C) vealed in American literature was 

based upon a variety of grounds. 
During the seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth centuries, when the litera- 
ture of America was essentially didactic and 
religious, the basis of opposition was chiefly 
moral and religious, though at this time 
such authors as Samuel Sewall, William 
Byrd, John Woolman, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin were advocating the abolition of slavery 
upon social and economic grounds as well. 
During the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the doctrine of the natural and 
inalienable rights of man was being pro- 
claimed so widely, anti-slavery arguments 
frequently showed the influence of the polit- 
ical philosophy of the time. It was also 
during this time that opposition to slavery 
on sentimental grounds became consider- 
able. Even though there were manifestations 
of the humanitarian spirit in the earliest 
anti-slavery productions, there was no con- 
siderable opposition to slavery on sentimen- 
tal grounds until between 1770 and 1800, 
when the sentimentalism of European 
writers had begun to influence American 
authors. Then throughout the long period 
that ended with the Civil War the anti- 
slavery arguments based upon moral, reli- 


1 This sketch was published in the National Era, 
Washington, D. C., on August 1, 1850. For a dis- 
cussion of the role played by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and other American authors in the abolition move- 
ment, see Lorenzo D. Turner, Anti-Slavery Senti- 
ment in American Literature Prior to 1865, The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Washington, D. C., 1929. 


gious, and sentimental grounds were the 
most numerous and the most effectively 
presented, though convincing appeals for 
abolition of slavery as a social, economic, 
and political necessity found frequent ex- 
pression. The social and economic argu- 
ments, for example, were very effectively 
used in many literary productions between 
1831 and 1861. 

The excerpt that follows demands special 
attention not only because of the strength 
of its appeal as a religious argument against 
slavery, but also because its author revealed 
here the same spirit which a little later 
was to characterize her Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
the most powerful anti-slavery book in 
American literature. On August 1, 1850, 
Mrs. Stowe published in the National Era* 
“The Freedman’s Dream: A Parable.” It 
was written shortly before the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850 became a law—at a time when 
the right of slave-holders to remand to 
slavery fugitives seized in the free states was 
being vigorously contested by many persons 
of the North. In the sketch a planter refused 
to give protection to a fugitive slave and his 
family and allowed them to be seized by 
their pursuers. In the planter’s dream the 
sky grew dark and the heavens flashed with 
light. He was borne aloft and driven before 
the bar of the mighty Judge. The author 
said: 

“Then an awful voice pierced his soul, 


saying: ‘Depart from me, ye accursed! for 


2Uncle Tom’s Cabin first appeared also in the 
National Era between June 5, 1851, and April 1, 
1852. It was published in book form later in 1852. 
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I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me not in.’ And, 
terrified and subdued, the man made answer, 
‘Lord, where?’ And immediately rose before 
him these poor fugitive slaves, whom he had 
spurned from his door; and the Judge made 
answer: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it not 
to me. And with that, terrified and 
affrighted, the man awoke.” 

The author then drew her moral: 

“Of late, there have seemed to be many 
in this nation who seem to think that there 
is no standard of right and wrong higher 
than an act of Congress, or an interpretation 
of the United States Constitution. It is 
humiliating to think that there should be in 
the church of Christ men and ministers who 
should need to be reminded that the laws 
of their Master are above human laws which 
come in conflict with them; and that though 
heaven and earth pass away, His word shall 
not pass away.” 
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The new book by ABBA EBAN 
on the crucial issue of our time 


The Tide of 
Nationalism 


“...@ work of art, marked by a 
superb pageantry of eloquent 
phrasing and illuminated by 
gleaming wisdom ... he is pro- 
foundly sympathetic to the tides 
of nationalism which have liber- 
ated so many Arab countries 
from their ancient moorings of 
colonial subjection and set them 
in freedom and power on the 
world stage.” 

—Max FREEDMAN in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Post-Times Herald 
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Nomadic Labor on the 


HEN JOHN STEINBECK in The 
\ Grapes of Wrath stirred the social 
conscience of the nation some 


time ago, it was the plight of migratory farm 
labor which he brought to the shocked at- 
tention of the country. Most people have 
long forgotten the furor which arose then 
over the fate of workers in the fields of this, 
the richest country of the world. Most peo- 
ple, as a matter of fact, are convinced that 
conditions such as they were described by 
Steinbeck have long ceased to exist. 

Yet, how many of us realize that agricul- 
tural labor today, in spite of the fact that 
agriculture has become mechanized to such 
a degree that it can truly be called an indus- 
try, still is exempted from most of our 
social security benefits, such as a minimum 
wage, unemployment compensation, and to 
a large extent even health insurance? How 
many of us know that, to quote Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell in a recent statement, 
nowhere are violations of the Child Labor 
Law as frequent as in agriculture. Take Cali- 
fornia, for instance. The Child Labor Law 
there forbids the employment of children 
up to a certain age except under special, 
strictly-enforced safe-guards for their health, 
their un-interrupted education, etc., etc. Yet, 
the official statistics of the State of Cali- 
fornia show that in 1957 in that state alone 
127 children, ranging in age anywhere from 
nine to fourteen years, have been seriously 
injured while being illegally employed in 
agriculture. Most of these accidents oc- 
curred as a result of these children’s working 
as long as twelve hours a day in the im- 
mediate proximity of farm machinery —a 
situation which is expressly forbidden under 
the law. Some got their feet mangled when 
a tractor suddenly backed up and drove over 
them. Others fell into threshing machines, 
others were hurt, and some even killed in 
one of the many accidents in which trucks 


West Coast 
By MARTIN HALL 


are involved carrying agricultural workers 
and their families to work in the fields. For 
the period from 1950 to 1957 more than 
one thousand children were severely injured 
and some killed in accidents during their 
work in agriculture. 

It sounds like a story out of The Grapes 
of Wrath, but the following is quoted from 
a report published in the Los Angeles Times 
as late as February 25, 1959: 


Fears of a disastrous typhoid outbreak among 
hundreds of ragged, hungry, and homeless migratory 
farm workers near Las Vegas were disclosed today. 
Plans for mass inoculations were announced by Mrs. 
Ada Bassett, director of medical social services in 
Clark County. “These people are drinking polluted 
water right along with the cattle from irrigation 
ditches,” she said. The workers are squatting along 
a ten-mile stretch of Muddy Valley Wash, between 
Loganville and Overton. 

Nevada’s Governor Grant Sawyer de- 
clared a state of emergency and ordered the 
National Guard to bring out tents to house 
the workers and their families. Food and 
clothing were donated by residents from 
nearby towns. 

This writer went out to see what had hap- 
pened, and this is what he found. Nearly 
one thousand farm workers, many of them 
Mexican-Americans with their usually large 
families, had come to the neighboring state 
of Arizona in anticipation of the onion crop, 
which in that part is usually ready for har- 
vesting at this time of the year. They had 
been promised jobs and housing by contract 
labor agents, but when they arrived bad 
weather had ruined most of the crop and 
delayed the harvesting time for what was 
left. So they moved on to Nevada, again 
assured by labor contractors that there they 
would find work immediately. There was 
none. So the unhappy migratory workers, 
without food or shelter, simply camped out 
in the open along the Muddy Valley Wash, 
waiting for an opportunity to find work. 
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Some had, by the time this writer arrived, 
been given the protection of a few tents 
brought in by the National Guard. But only 
a few had been so lucky. The great majority 
of them just put their mattresses or blankets 
on the ground, some under a tree. There 
were large families with many children, in- 
cluding babes in arms, who had no shelter 
whatever. I saw children going to the irriga- 
tion ditch and filling cooking pots with 
water from the ditch while a few hundred 
yards away cattle could be seen drinking 
from the same ditch into which still a bit 
further away the refuse from a big cattle 
stockade was spilling over. 

There was a young mother. Her two-year 
old baby had been sick. It had not been 
possible for her to get a doctor from the 
nearest town to come out to have a look at 
the baby. So the mother, who is again preg- 
nant, carried the child on foot fifteen miles 
to the nearest town to a doctor’s office. 

Talking to the men, most of them Mexi- 
can Nationals and Mexican-Americans, I 
heard many complaints. Food which had 
been donated by churches in nearby com- 
munities, including a gift of twenty pounds 
of ham, had mysteriously vanished. A few 
days later a make-shift lunch counter, hastily 
erected by an enterprising individual, offered 
ham sandwiches for thirty-five cents. But 
most of these people did not have even that 
amount of money. Others complained about 
the labor contractors who had promised 
them work when there was none to be had. 
“They just want us to sit out here,” said 
one, “until the crop is ready, so they can 
sell us at a good price to the farmers.” 

The report in the Los Angeles Times con- 
tained this significant statement: 

Certain of these nomadic workers claimed that 
ranchers encouraged their influx to guarantee a well- 
stocked reservoir of help when harvest time arrives. 
The ranchers deny this. . . . 

Lest the reader may think that the Nevada 
case is an exception, hardly a day goes by 
without similar, perhaps not always so dra- 
matic, facts coming to light about the truly 
intolerable conditions under which farm 
labor toils in what is in the Southwest of 
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the country one of the richest and most 
profitable industries. The Nevada case made 
the headlines only because of the proximity 
of Las Vegas, one of the world’s most luxu- 
rious play-grounds, where fortunes are made 
and lost day and night on the roulette tables 
and in the gambling palaces. A typhoid epi- 
demic only sixty miles from Las Vegas 
could not be tolerated. It would have had 
disastrous consequences for the tourist trade. 
But there have been stories, even grimmer 
than this one, which have never made the 
headlines because they involved only some 
poor braceros, Mexican-contract farm work- 
ers, here for a few months during harvest 
time in the hope to make a few dollars for 
their families who live near starvation across 
the border in Mexico. 

On June 17, 1958, in the early morning 
hours a converted truck carrying fifty bra- 
ceros from their camp to the fields caught 
fire in the streets of Soledad, a little com- 
munity near the great vegetable center of 
Salinas. The truck had wooden sides and a 
metal roof. The only door was in the back 
and it was fastened with a heavy metal 
chain from the outside. A can of gasoline 
carried in the driver’s seat tipped over un- 
noticed and the gasoline trickled down along 
the inside of the truck and started to soak 
some old rags. Someone must have lighted 
a cigarette, and within seconds the inside 
of this truck, crammed full with fifty bra- 
ceros, was an inferno of raging flames. The 
men frantically pressed against the back 
door to get out, thereby making it impos- 
sible for the people who came rushing out 
in the street to unfasten the metal chain in 
time before twelve men had burned to 
death. Twenty others had to be hospitalized. 
Did this terrible tragedy make the head- 
lines? It did not. The Los Angeles Times 
buried the story with a few lines inside. 
Only the local Soledad paper had a full 
report. They were only braceros. 

The fate of our domestic migratory work- 
ers is bad enough. There is a great amount 
of unemployment and there is no relief. Yet, 
theirs is still in most instances a better lot 
than that of the braceros. Year after year 
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at harvest time they come from across the 
border. Estimates vary from five hundred 
thousand to one million a year. They are 
contracted on Mexican territory and then 
assembled at government reception centers, 
such as the one in E] Centro, near the bor- 
der. There they are given a cursory medical in- 
spection, are deloused, and then transported 
in trucks by the contractors to wherever these 
contractors expect the greatest demand for 
this type of labor. Under the law Mexican 
contract labor is only to be employed when 
and where the United States Department 
of Labor has certified a “labor shortage.” 
Yet, in spite of the large-scale unemploy- 
ment of domestic agricultural labor, these 
large numbers of braceros enter the country 
year after year. How is it done? 

There was a time when they came in ille- 
gally. The so-called “wetbacks” would swim 
the Rio Grande by night and make their 
way inland as well they could. The large 
growers were waiting for them. Unscrupu- 
lous labor contractors often would furnish 
them with forged papers for a price. They 
would work for a few months following the 
crops, and if they were not picked up by the 
Border Patrol, they would return to Mexico 
after the harvest was over. Some would try 
to stay, some married American women and 
raised families, only one day to be found out 
to be “illegals” and unceremoniously shipped 
back across the border. The farmers, who 
liked the cheap labor supply of these hard- 
working men that would do the kind of 
“stoop labor” involved in the picking of the 
crops under conditions which no American 
worker would accept, were only too glad to 
get braceros. If they should start to demand 
more than the pitiful wages of 25 to 50 
cents an hour, they could always be de- 
nounced to the Immigration officers, many 
of whom had in the first place closed their 
eyes to the illegal entrance of these “wet- 
backs.” 

There are few “wetbacks” now, but most 
of the braceros have come into the country 
legally under an international agreement be- 
tween this country and the Republic of 
Mexico. Under this agreement, renewed and 
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re-negotiated from time to time, these work- 
ers are supposed to be paid “prevailing 
wages.” In fact they are not so paid. In 1951 
a President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor held hearings in Washington which 
were later published revealing the following 
practices to get around the obligation of the 
growers to pay prevailing wages. This quo- 
tation is from the official report of the 
Commission: 


The “prevailing rate” is not set or determined by 
a Government agency. . . . As best we could deter- 
mine, the “prevailing wage” in seasonal employment 
is arrived at somewhat in this manner: Farm em- 
ployers meet in advance of the season and decide on 
the wage they intend to pay. . . . Whether the 
wage agreed on is sufficient to attract the labor 
supply needed is apparently not considered an im- 
portant factor in making the decision. . . . This 
wage, decided by the farm employers usually weeks 
in advance of the work period, is accepted by the 
public employment service as the going wage until 
the season opens and employment actually gets 
under way. If a labor shortage is certified and the 
importation contracts are signed, the wage rates thus 
decided in advance are applied in the contract. 

If, as usually occurs, the prevailing wage is set too 
low to attract the desired number of workers and 
has to be increased after the season opens, one 
would expect, under the language of the foreign 
agreements, that the revised higher wage would be 
paid. Nonetheless, from the evidence available to us, 
it appears that Mexican workers under contract are 
occasionally [sic] paid less than the wages at which 
domestic workers are employed. 


Conditions have not changed for the bet- 
ter since this report was published. On 
February 24, 1959 a National Conference 
on Farm Labor Services was held in Los 
Angeles. At this conference the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Manpower, Newell 
Brown, stated, according to a report in the 
Los Angeles Times, that “he was supplied 
with details of instances in which domestic 
farm workers in the E] Centro area assert- 
edly were refused preference in employment 
over Mexican nationals imported under con- 
tract.” Complaints also were received, 
Brown revealed, “regarding lax enforcement 
of rules and regulations for determining pre- 
vailing pay rates for farm work in the Impe- 
tial Valley.” Brown further stated, according 
to the same report, that the “complaints 
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were not frivolous ones. An investigation is 
appropriate.” 

Time and again the Mexican Government 
has threatened to close the border for bra- 
ceros in view of the constant violations of 
the international agreements. At this writing 
a new agreement is being negotiated. Un- 
ions such as the United Packing House 
Workers Union of America and the Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union have 
demanded consultative status at meetings 
of the committees negotiating these agree- 
ments. So far these demands have, under 
pressure of the large growers associations, 
been turned down. The United States Gov- 
ernment is in a position to almost dictate 
conditions under which the braceros have 
to work in this country. What little they 
can save from the few months of work in 
the United States to send home to their 
families often constitutes the bulk of the 
family’s yearly income. In 1954, when one 
of these agreements was negotiated with 
Mexico, Congress, always obedient to the 
pressure of the highly efficient lobby of the 
growers’ associations, passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the unilateral hiring of Mexican farm 
labor by the United States. The bill passed, 
and, while negotiations went on, was sent 
to the White House. Reluctantly the Mexi- 
can Government signed the new agreement 
in the hope that the President would veto 
the bill. But President Eisenhower not only 
signed the bill into law, but made it clear 
in an attached message to Congress that, 
regardless of agreements with Mexico, he 
intended to uphold the right to unilaterally 
hiring of Mexican nationals even against the 
will of the Mexican Government. This is 
what he said: 

Authority has existed for a number of years for 
the United States Attorney General to admit Mexi- 
can farm workers under whatever conditions he 
alone may establish. [This writer’s italics.] But be- 
cause of the wording of applicable legislation there 
has not been adequate authority for the United 
States Government [to provide] measures of protec- 
tion for, and placement of, workers at any time 


there should not be an agreement with Mexico. The 
present law is precautionary. 


It is no wonder that whatever protection 
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that is included in present agreements for 
the braceros exists mostly on paper. The 
New York Times on August 18, 1958, re- 
ported that Glen F. Brockway, regional 
director of the United States Department of 
Labor, had announced that thirty-eight labor 
camps in California and Arizona in 1958 
had to be closed because of unsanitary con- 
ditions revealed by an inspection by a joint 
Mexican-United States team in both states. 

This writer has seen some of these camps. 
The best of them are built in the military 
style with a cement floor, bunk beds, and 
only cold water. There are no recreational 
facilities whatsoever. At worst these people 
live in shacks with dirt floors, no furniture, 
and only a few mattresses thrown on the 
floor. Some of these, right outside the city 
of San Jose, have no inside toilets and are 
inhabited by families as large as eight per- 
sons, all living in the one-room shack. For 
this they must pay a monthly rent of thirty 
dollars. 

‘Except for some organizations of the 
Roman Catholic Church, like the Bishop’s 
Committee for the Spanish Speaking, some 
militant unions like the National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union, the Quakers, and a 
few philanthropic groups, nobody is doing 
anything about this disgraceful situation. 
Only recently a group of prominent Ameri- 
cans under the sponsorship of Waldo Frank 
have decided to direct an appeal to the 
United Nations to undertake an independ- 
ent investigation of the situation of Mexican 
farm labor in the United States. It remains 
to be seen whether this attempt to bring the 
plight of these, the most exploited workers 
in the United States, to the attention of the 
larger public will have some beneficial effect. 

Bad as the situation is and low as the 
wages are which are paid for the back-break- 
ing work in the fields for some of the most 
prosperous employer-associations in the 
country, even these are not enough. Case 
after case could be cited from the files of 
the unions where workers are cheated out 
of even these low wages. Take the case of 
Raul Gonzalez, employed by the Stokely 
Van Camp Company in the San Joaquin 
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Valley, in California. This writer has seen a 
photostatic copy of a pay check which Gon- 
zalez received on March 15, 1958. Accord- 
ing to it he had worked for 48 hours for 
which under the contract he should have 
earned $18.84. But $17.50 was deducted for 
his meals, plus an additional amount of 
$2.00 for medical service. As a result Raul 
Gonzalez, after working for forty-eight hours, 
“owed” his employer 66 cents. 

What the chances are for complaining 
against this sort of thing is vividly described 
by none other than the Rt. Reverend Rob- 
ert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, 
Texas. In an article called “Our Badge of 
Infamy” in the Catholic Monthly Exten- 
sion, he writes: 

The International Agreement states: “The Mexi- 
can Consulate and the representative of the Secre- 
tary of Labor will be given a reasonable opportunity 
to ascertain that the Mexican worker has been paid 
all amounts due him under the work contract of 
this agreement.” Mexican Consuls are not numerous 
and the Representatives of the Secretary of Labor 
are chiefly Compliance officers who are few and far 
between. If a bracero is cheated out of half of his 
wages and the nearest Mexican Consul is 300 miles 
away, just what does the poor bracero do? Should 
he start walking around the country looking for a 
Compliance officer? And so, the poor bracero, com- 
pelled by force and fear, will endure any sort of in- 
justice and exploitation to gain the few dollars he 
so desperately needs. This is our national disgrace; 
this is our badge of infamy! .. . 

Unless a law can be adopted which will 
make it mandatory that all agricultural labor 
shall be paid the same wage, and unless a 
legal minimum wage is incorporated into 
the law, nothing will change. At the time 
this is written the California Legislature is 
debating a minimum wage law of $1.25 an 
hour for all non-agricultural labor and of 
$1.00 for agricultural labor. The growers’ 
associations are moving heaven and earth to 
prevent passage of this bill. But it looks as 
if there is at long last a chance for its adop- 
tion. California’s new Democratic Governor 
Brown is strongly in favor of the bill. But 
even if the bill passes, California is only one 
state. And conditions in Texas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico are just as bad, if not worse, 
in some places. 
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Have we forgotten that the great South- 
west of this country was taken by force of 
arms from Mexico and that it was the Mexi- 
can who brought first civilization to these 
parts. It was he who irrigated the desert 
lands and developed the first water laws. It 
was a Mexican who brought the first print- 
ing press in the Southwest to Santa Fe. His 
language lives in the names of our missions 
and cities. His children are forced to work 
long hours in the fields in danger of losing 
life and limb, often without education and 
without adequate food. The Mexican, even 
the Mexican-American who has become a 
citizen, is harassed by the police, lives in the 
most undesirable parts of our cities. Mass 
deportations, as high as more than one mil- 
lion in 1953, are still high. Last year more 
than 175,000 people of Mexican descent 
were either deported or forced to “leave 
voluntarily” by the United States Immigra- 
tion Service. Of all the minority groups in 
Los Angeles, the Mexicans have the highest 
tate of youth who leave high school without 
finishing their course. Five million people of 
Mexican descent live in the United States, 
most of them in the Southwest. They grow 
our food at the highest profit to their em- 
ployers. But they themselves are going hun- 
gry in the midst of plenty. Their story is the 
1958 version of The Grapes of Wrath... . 





GENTLE THE KISS 


By Suetia PrircHArD 


Gentle the kiss upon his brow 
this sleeping child 
The innocent we make, we two 
too hardily stake 
Our premises upon. If he wake 
Early, before the frost is done, 
Or breathe too soon upon 
the pearly bean, 
green-stained tomato bloom, 
the measly carrot seed— 
What heed take from this lesson? 
At best, figment warning: 
Wake before sun, wait 
for the warming dawning: 
A sleeping child must wake. 











Mass Media and Human Relations’ 


AN’S RELATIONS with his fellows can- 
not today be considered a sec- 
tional problem—or even a national 


one. It involves mankind all over the world, 
and in our time looms as the great frontier 
in the forward advance of the human race. 
And timidity in entering this frontier can 
result in retrogression. 

We know, for example, that there is anti- 
Semitism in Soviet Russia today. Every Jew 
in Russia must have his passport—a neces- 
sary internal identification in the Soviet— 
stamped YEVREI, Jew. We know that the 
great subcontinent of India, with all its 
massive material problems, is still saddled 
with the hatred of Hindu for Moslem and 
Moslem for Hindu. We know that North 
Africa has been torn between French and 
Algerian, South Africa between white and 
black, Cyprus between Turk and Greek, 
Ceylon between Sinhalese and Tamil, the 
Middle East between Jew and Arab. 

The fact that many of these continuing 
feuds are as old as the ages only emphasizes 
our tragic lack of progress in human rela- 
tions. The great improvements in material 
civilization have penetrated to the remotest 
wildernesses and deserts of the world. The 
complex machinery of modern war is be- 
coming the property of virtually every na- 
tion on the face of the earth. But there has 
been disgracefully little improvement in the 
emotional and unreasoned rifts between 
men. Indeed, it can be argued that they 
have become wider and deeper. 

Meanwhile, we have devised both govern- 
mental and private corporate structures to 
develop even further the material resources 
of the world. We have established elaborate 
international mechanisms to control war- 


*From an address by Frank Stanton, President 
Columbia Broadcasting System delivered at the Anti- 
Defamation League’s Freedom Forum, December, 
1958. 
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fare among the nations and — hopefully — 
ultimately to eliminate it. But we have left 
human relations to the slow drifts of history, 
and we find ourselves now caught in a 
back-wash. 

This is a world problem. But we in the 
United States need to face one question— 
perhaps a determining question—with all 
the candor and forthrightness that we can 
discipline ourselves into commanding. 

That question is this: How much are we 
in this country—by our own behavior—con- 
tributing to this epidemic of suspicion, 
hatred, and intolerance that afflicts the 
world? Must we not admit that here in 
America we are fanning a fire capable, in 
the end, of consuming all men everywhere? 
The long, slow progress we made in trying 
to elevate the living conditions of people in 
the less-developed countries is today in jeop- 
ardy. The painfully difficult efforts we have 
made to point to democracy as the road to 
the liberation of human beings from all 
forms of oppressions have come under sus- 
picion. Clearly, we seem to have worked 
ourselves into a corner where, very clearly, 
we must put up or shut up. 

I am not suggesting here that we can 
control the conduct of the world’s people 
solely by the force of example. But it does 
seem to me quite apparent that there is 
honest confusion about what we, as a nation 
—and therefore the democratic experiment 
—really stand for, what we really mean by 
such phrases as “equality,” “freedom,” “op- 
portunity.” 

At the same time, we have had—and still 
have—a far better chance to make realities 
of these phrases than any other people—and 
the world knows it. We are the only wholly 
heterogeneous nation in the world. We have 
lived in self-starting democracy for nearly 
two centuries. We have been blessed with 
material resources that made it unnecessary 
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for us to prey on or envy or fear our neigh- 
bors. And, from our first beginnings, we 
have been blessed also with the vision of 
liberty. If we in this country cannot make 
more significant progress on this troubled 
front of enlightened and constructive hu- 
man relations, can we reasonably expect the 
rest of the world to show us the way? 

What is really behind the restlessness that 
besets the world today? Essentially, men 
everywhere are in quest of freer, fuller lives 
—not in terms only of material comforts, 
but more importantly in terms of the right 
to be unencumbered by old prejudices built 
upon the wreckage of the concept of the 
“white man’s burden.” This is the great, 
irrepressible compulsion behind the upris- 
ings against colonialism, the surges of new 
nationalism, the bitter second looks at old 
relationships that are going on all over the 
world today. 

Now one of the questions we face is this: 
Are we, the American people, on the side 
of this historic drive—or aie we against it? 
Our philosophy, our traditions, and our 
public utterances proclaim equality of op- 
portunity for all men. The whole trend of 
our national legal history has been towards 
the breaking down of barriers. We became, 
long since, ideologically the “last best hope” 
of a world whose peoples—in Wilson’s 
words—‘“‘saw this star in the west rising” for 
two turbulent centuries. This, more than 
anything else, gave America its leadership. 
This is the face of America that—from colo- 
nial times through the Revolution and the 
establishment of the republic and the slow 
progress of the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries—has been a focus of hope 
and aspiration for other peoples. 

But there is a second, and contradictory, 
face we present to the world today. It is a 
mosaic of prejudice, hatred, and intolerance 
—even at times of violence and anarchy. It 
does not do much good to point out that 
these episodes of bombings and school clos- 
ings and harassments are isolated and apart 
from the main convictions and behavior of 
America. In themselves they shriek denial 
in other lands of everything we say we stand 
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for, and add up to an ugly picture of intoler- 
ance and hatred. 

How can we hope to enlist the peoples of 
the world on the side of democracy if such 
evils are paraded before them? It took ages 
of patience and endurance for the millions 
of India to free themselves from white rule. 
Are these people apt to fall in league now 
with a society that perpetuates second-class 
citizenship because of color? 

For centuries the peoples of Asia have 
lived under one form of imperialism or an- 
other. They have survived efforts of the 
West to rescue and to “civilize” them. Are 
they apt to be attracted to a society that 
reduces even the American Indian to a 
third-rate existence—that denies him the 
right to vote and buy beer while compelling 
him to bear arms to preserve a “way of life” 
denied to him? 


For generations the destiny of the Middle 
Kast has been conditioned by Western ma- 
terial interests. Only now its peoples are 
beginning to achieve self-determinism. Are 
they apt to see our society as being on their 
side, on the side of progress and the whole 
human community? 


Or are all these people to see us for our 
conspicuous pockets of intolerance and big- 
otry? It seems to me to follow logically that 
if we fail to recognize the international di- 
mensions of this problem, we may face 
isolation from the understanding and confi- 
dence of whole nations of people whose 
confidence and understanding we want, and 
need, to have. 

Reports from our CBS correspondents 
overseas are unmistakable on this: 

From David Schoenbrun in France we 
learn that Little Rock gave opponents of 
the Gaillard government the weapon that 
they needed to bring about its overthrow, 
by belaboring Premier Gaillard for accepting 
the good offices of a United States mission 
in resolving the North African conflict. 

From Winston Burdett in Italy, where 
the Communist Party is the largest of any 
nation outside the Sino-Soviet bloc, comes 
this report: 
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Despite Mussolini’s anti-Semitic decrees, prob- 
lems of racial conflict and discrimination have never 
existed in Italian national experience and public 
opinion here has been shocked and bewildered by 
the segregation fight in the United States. Arkansas 
and other events are front-page news in both the 
anti-Communist and the pro-Communist press. The 
Communist theme is that a new wave of reaction 
is sweeping the United States and racism is trium- 
phant throughout the country. 


Ernest Leiser in Germany, where a greater 
guilt still lies painfully upon the national 
conscience, reports that front-page attention 
also is given to incidents of racial unrest in 
the United States. A German official sums 
up the feeling there in these words: “Your 
public men in America give constant expres- 
sion to high moral values; but the people of 
America do not live up to these values in 
their actions.” 

The impact of Little Rock on Britain, 
Alexander Kendrick cables, was a real and 
unmistakable one. It expressed itself pri- 
marily in racial rioting in Nottingham and 
Notting Hill, London, in August and Sep- 
tember, 1958, when some of the white riot- 
ers swung into action with knives, clubs, 
and tire chains, shouting “Let’s have a Lit- 
tle Rock!” This was indeed a doubly sorry 
day for the English-speaking people. 

From Peter Kalischer in the Far East we 
have reports revealing ever-increasing resent- 
ment for American “intolerance and preju- 
dice.” Among the causes of the growing 
hostility in those teeming nations, of course, 
is the massive Communist propaganda cru- 
sade against alleged attitudes of white Amer- 
icans toward Asian peoples. And the Red 
campaign, which is very skillful and both 
hard and soft, is difficult to parry, particu- 
larly when buttressed by their versions of 
recurring incidents of discrimination in the 
United States. 

Robert Pierpoint, on his return from the 
Middle East, paints this picture: 

Communists will use any weapons against us that 
they can find, and in the Middle East discrimina- 
tion is a deadly weapon. The Arabs in particular 
have long felt the discrimination of colonialism . . . 
are therefore quick to associate themselves with vic- 
tims of prejudice. It fits in beautifully with the 


Communist schemes . . . or even the rantings of 
the more irresponsible nationalists . . . claiming that 
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events like Little Rock are a natural part of the 
capitalist culture of the West. 

We come then to what we can do about 
conditions here at home that give rise to 
these attitudes around the world. If we are 
to consider the role of mass media toward 
any such goal, we must keep constantly in 
mind what mass media are and are not, 
what they can be expected to do and what 
they cannot do. 

Mass media are basically instruments of 
communication. In a democracy the powers 
of mass media in the fields of social ideas 
and political attitudes are not persuasive, 
but stimulative. They nourish the opinion- 
forming process. They do not dictate public 
opinion; and if they were to try to do so 
they would soon cease to be mass media. 
Within the practical limits of journalistic 
choice, mass media can, to some extent, 
help condition the atmosphere in which 
events take place; leadership arises or trends 
begin. But no mass medium can, of itself, 
control events or establish leaders or induce 
trends. 

Mass media can, however, do something 
about the twin negations of democracy: in- 
difference and ignorance. Violence is done 
to the objectives of a democratic society 
only when its people do not care or do not 
know what is going on. Mass media can 
reduce indifference by calling attention to 
consequences. They can reduce ignorance 
by a conscientious job of ascertaining and 
reporting the facts. Once this is done, if you 
believe in a democracy at all, you must have 
confidence in the will and the power of the 
people to stamp out evil. 

I am sure that no section of our mass 
media would claim a direct causal relation- 
ship here. We would agree that no mass 
medium has of itself been able to convert 
people to a cause, although it can provide 
the rationale for actions that people are 
prone themselves to take. A citizenry so 
flaccid and passive as to be subject to mold- 
ing by mass media is a concept repugnant 
to the American people and to the whole 
idea of American democracy. On the other 
hand, every American expects the mass 
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media that serve modern society to be con- 
stantly and responsibly alert in giving the 
people the information they need to arrive 
at the verdicts from which actions spring. 
To have validity, such verdicts must repre- 
sent the felt conclusions of the people—not 
merely the parroting of slogans repeated 
often enough by some mythical omnipotent 
mass medium. 

I think it fair to say that mass media in 
general constitute a great link between the 
judgment of the people and action by their 
leaders—both government leaders and lead- 
ers of private institutions. It is probably true 
that there can never be workable govern- 
ment action on a moral front unless there is 
first a popular moral judgment. Lincoln 
knew this when he made clear that in 1861 
the preservation of the Union was the issue 
of the Civil War. It seemed clear to him 
that there was a popular verdict that some- 
how the Union ought to be kept together. 
Similarly, we know that, in the absence of 
any wide-spread moral conviction regarding 
liquor, all the exhortation in the world could 
not give social validity to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and it failed. 

This is the real danger, then—that we 
may fail to cope adequately with this present 
problem by default, by not enabling enough 
people to become sufficiently knowledge- 
able, sufficiently concerned, sufficiently de- 
termined to act. And as they consider this 
possible danger, mass media know that they 
cannot directly induce action; but that they 
can contribute importantly to a climate in 
which wise action is more likely to occur. 

I have commented at this length on the 
nature and capabilities of mass media be- 
cause I want to puncture any legend that 
any massive campaign of slogans or exhorta- 
tion from the mass media can eliminate 
bigotry or social violence in this country, or 
anywhere else. Mass media can, and should, 
perform to the limit their duty to inform, 
to bring about wider and fuller recognition 
of the problem, and to stimulate public dis- 
cussion of it. 

This, in general terms, is a job for all 
mass media. There are aspects of it that only 
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the newspapers can do; others that only 
magazines can do. My own field, broadcast- 
ing, can bring immediacy to it—perhaps the 
closest thing to the actual experience or 
participation that ultimately changes men’s 
minds or stirs them to new thoughts, deci- 
sions, and actions. 

I am not satisfied that the mass media 
have done all they should in this regard. I 
am sure that we at CBS have not. It is true 
that all the mass media have done a fairly 
effective and thorough job of reporting the 
events that have resulted from racial and 
religious intolerance. A year ago, for the first 
time in a decade, according to the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, world peace 
and foreign policy were replaced by discrim- 
ination as the top problems of the nation in 
the minds of the people. It was considered, 
by the astonishing proportion of five people 
to one, as more critical than the then new 
Sputnik, and by two to one as more impor- 
tant than the state of the domestic econ- 
omy. It seems to me unlikely that this 
would have been the case unless the public 
were pretty well informed. 

But if we have learned anything in mod- 
ern journalism, it is that we have to stay on 
top of the news in more than one sense. It 
just isn’t good enough to rush out the stories 
when things happen. We must go after the 
story, and go after sufficient background to 
iiluminate the story and give it meaningful 
substance. 

Before World War II and during the rise 
of the dictators, we in broadcasting learned 
how to go after and cover political relations 
in the world in ways peculiarly fitted to 
electronic journalism. During the war we 
learned how to cover military events all over 
the globe. Since then we have gone ahead 
with increasing thoroughness and effective- 
ness, on the whole, in diplomatic relations, 
economic developments, scientific and tech- 
nical news. But I am not at all convinced 
that we have done our best at reporting 
human relations—which are, in the end, the 
true substance of history. 

We-—all of us in the mass media—haven’t 
probed deeply enough into causes of ten- 
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sion, into the exploiters of tension, in ways 
adequately to reveal the scope of the prob- 
lem. We have not reported enough on the 
hate-mongers, revealing them for what they 
are and helping the public to recognize the 
consequences of their actions both here and 
overseas. In shortcomings here we may have 
contributed toward the mistaken notion that 
the only problems we have are those spot- 
lighted in the South. 

We need to reveal and consider quieter 
patterns of segregation in the North, the 
dull blight it puts upon thousands of lives. 
We need to go into the epidemic of bomb- 
ings that range from Boston to Tennessee, 
to bring to bear upon this disturbed behav- 
ior the full light of modern science so that 
the public can understand what is happen- 
ing and get it into perspective. We need to 
report the negative side of the story—some- 
times a daring venture. We need also to 
report more fully the positive side of the 
story, the places and cases where men of 
good will have solved these problems and 
moved forward—and we need to get some 
of this before the world. 

We have concluded that rational, non- 
moralistic exposure of the facts in the race 
relations situation provides a basis for people 
to see a little more clearly what they are 
doing to themselves, and thus point the way 
toward improvement. We do not expect to 
convert the hate-mongers. We do think it 
reasonable to expect that we may help stim- 
ulate enlightened public opinion in the job 
of trying to deal rationally with a serious 
problem of national and international rami- 
fications. 

To this end, CBS News will undertake 
a searching examination and a continuing 
assessment of human relations and their 
implications in the struggle for men’s minds. 

We hope to deal in specifics and not in 
preachments. We will not sermonize; we 
will report. For example, we are already re- 
searching such special reports for the CBS 
Radio and Television Networks as: 

South in Crisis: An objective, penetrating survey 


of the South in order to lay out the breadth and 
depth of the race relations conflict as focussed on 
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school integration: who is involved, what positions 
are held, the segregationists, the integrationists, the 
“unspoken middle,” the possible future direction the 
crisis can take. 

North of the Mason-Dixon Line: The smug satis- 
faction of the northerner and condemnation by him 
of the southerner are unjustified. In his own back- 
yard is a pattern of segregation just as real as that 
in the South. A report on northern human relations, 
practices, and protestations. 

The Hate-mongers: An examination of the ex- 
tremists who exploit racial or religious differences to 
indulge their private hatreds. A study in depth of 
the disturbed personalities who live off human dis- 
cord. This is the rabid minority responsible for the 
bombings and other extremist acts, who are not 
accepted by the vast majority of citizens, but who 
may set off the sparks to burn the whole house. 

The Price of Discord: A report on the two aspects 
of this subject: First, the domestic price we pay for 
bad race relations in terms of lowered purchasing 
power, crime, human misery, the economic, politi- 
cal, and social costs of segregation. Second, the 
international price we pay for segregation — the 
battle for the uncommitted, non-white countries of 
the world, and the strides Russia is making by play- 
ing big the American dilemma. 

Case History of Progress: An optimistic story of 
how some progress is slowly being achieved in hu- 
man relations—a study of the gradual, painful steps 
that have been taken in a series of representative 
cases where conditions have been improved—for 
example, the work of Fisk University’s Race Rela- 
tions Institute. The situation is not entirely nega- 
tive, and we hope to give a blow-by-blow account of 
achievement, a how-to program that documents the 
pre-conditions for change. 


In closing, I must emphasize again 
that the mass media in themselves cannot 
do what must be done, and it is folly for 
American leadership to assume that they 
can. In its Fortieth Anniversary Statement 
on realities facing the United States, the 
Foreign Policy Association best summarized 
the crux of the matter: 


Americans often ask themselves: Why it is that, 
with all our communication facilities—newspapers, 
radio, TV, movies—we seem unable to convey to 
other people a true image of the great qualities and 
achievements of the United States? But the most 
skillful advertising cannot create the product it pro- 
motes; the product must already be in existence 
before it goes into the hands of advertisers. If we 
are to convey the image of greatness, we must de- 
termine to act greatly—not only on occasions of 
crisis, such as Pearl Harbor or Korea, but day in, 
day out; not only in Washington, but from Maine 
to California, from Texas to New York. 
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The Zionist Idea, edited by Arthur Hertz- 
berg. Doubleday & Co., Inc. and Herzl 
Press. 638 pp. $7.50. 


A spate of studies dealing with the politi- 
cal, economic, and military aspects of Israel 
have appeared since the establishment of 
the Jewish State. But the very quantity of 
these works has served to emphasize a seri- 
ous lacuna in the literature—viz., the lack 
of an adequate body of theoretical writing 
unfolding the Zionist antecedents of state- 
hood. This is not to say that from a knowl- 
edge of Zionistic theses and proposals one 
might logically derive the substance, con- 
tours, and problems of Ben-Gurion’s Israel. 
Yet it is to assert that theory, distilled from 
millennia of Jewish history and compounded 
from an analysis of the Jewish situation in 
the past century, has supplied the intellec- 
tual foundations for redeeming the Promised 
Land. To bring this significant literature in 
convenient form to the attention of the 
general student, the Theodor Herzl Founda- 
tion commissioned Arthur Hertzberg to pre- 
sent The Zionist Idea. 

This volume is basically a reader in the 
classics of Zionist thought. Its approach is 
both chronological and ideological. In its 
opening section, it introduces the mid-nine- 
teenth century writings of Alkalai, Kalischer, 
and Hess—three men who responded crea- 
tively to the burgeoning European national- 
ism of their day, but whose summons to 
reclaim Palestine went unheeded by a Jewry 
not ready for political action. Some score of 
years later—as recounted in Part 2—East 
European Jewry was psychologically attuned 
for the shofar blast of Return. What had 
happened in the interim? Czaristic reaction- 
ism and pogrom had pronounced the doom 
of Russian Jewish communal life. 


Did salvation lie with the proletariat? A. 
Lilienblum solemnly warned: “We will be 
regarded as capitalists, and, as always, we 
will fill the role of the scapegoat.” Why this 
perennial anti-Semitism? Pinsker darkly ex- 
plained: “It is the fear of ghosts, the mother 
of Judeophobia, which has evoked that ab- 
stract ... hatred . . . the fight against this 
hatred . . . can only be in vain.” The Jew 
must liberate himself from dependence upon 
the whim of other peoples and constitute 
himself a nation. And a Smolenskin could 
attempt to demonstrate that if migration is 
necessary, “Eretz Israel has considerable ad- 
vantages for our purposes over other coun- 
tries.” 

The awakening in the West came later. 
It was first requisite that Western Jews be 
disabused of their tenacious faith in the un- 
contested supremacy of “‘liberte, egalite, fra- 
ternite.” L’Affaire Dreyfus supplied the 
needed shock. And the revered Herzl pre- 
scribed the therapy: “Let sovereignty be 
granted us over a portion of the globe ade- 
quate to meet our rightful national require- 
ments; we will attend to the rest.” Were the 
Zionists projecting a utopian scheme, un- 
mindful of practical impediments? Yet 
Herzl’s ardent associate, Nordau, as if with 
foreknowledge of the recent in-gathering, 
speaks: “It will be necessary to get Jews of 
different origins to adjust to one another, to 
train them practically for national unity, and 
at the same time to overcome the super- 
human obstacles of differences of language, 
cultural level, ways of thought, and varying 
prejudices of people who will come to Pales- 
tine from all countries of the world.” 

But “This Is Not the Way,” a dissenting 
voice exclaimed. The dissident was the He- 
braist, Ahad Ha-Am. After contending that 
the formation of a Jewish State would not 
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solve the material condition of Diaspora 
Jewry, Ahad Ha-Am proceeded to declare 
that the sole function of Zionism was a 
spiritual one: “The secret of our people’s 
persistence is . . . that at a very early period 
the Prophets taught it to respect only the 
power of the spirit. . . . History teaches us 
that in the days of the Herodian house 
Palestine was indeed a Jewish State, but the 
national culture was despised and _perse- 
cuted .. . only through the national culture 
and for its sake can a Jewish State be estab- 
lished in such a way as to correspond with 
the will and the needs of the Jewish people.” 

Herzl and Ahad Ha-Am were the two 
chief landmarks in the evolution of Zionist 
thought. Nonetheless, it would be a grave 
mistake to hold, as many do, that all subse- 
quent theory was but commentary upon the 
writings of these great masters. The Utopian 
and Marxist Socialist Zionists (represented 
by Syrkin, Borochov, A. D. Gordon, and 
Katznelson in Part 6 of this anthology) and 
the religious nationalists (including Mohi- 
lever, Kook, Magnes, Buber, and others, 
comprising Part 7) rendered distinctive con- 
tributions. Moreover, the world of the twen- 
tieth century was a world in many respects 
decidedly different from that of the previous 
century. For the Jewish intellectual in 
search of roots—for a Fleg, Lewisohn, and 
Brandeis, a Kallen and Kaplan, and others— 
Zionism might yield a measure of both in- 
tellectual and emotional security. But the 
formulations would take on an individual 
twist, meeting the unique needs of powerful 
intellects and socially sensitive consciences. 
In short, Zionism has offered scope for a 
wide range of thought, and its meaning for 
today is the subject of sharp and continuous 
debate. 

On the whole, Hertzberg’s selection of 
thinkers from the gallery of Zionist notables 
and his choice of specimen writings from 
their respective works show erudition and 
judicious appraisal. To be sure, one might 
quarrel with specific classifications, as in the 
cases of Solomon Schechter and Martin 
Buber, or with the incongruity of grouping 
under “Ideologists in Action” Rabbi Meir 
Bar-Ilan, Jabotinsky, Weizmann, Silver, and 
Ben-Gurion. Even more serious, from this 
reviewer's standpoint, are some glaring omis- 
sions: Hayim Greenberg, Stephen S. Wise, 
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Milton Steinberg, Maurice Samuel, Abba 
Eban—to name a few—as well as whole 
categories of Zionist thinkers: Yiddishists, 
social scientists, aestheticians, and perhaps 
thoughtful Christian pro-Zionists. Be that 
as it may, the rich and varied samplings of 
Zionist theory included in the collection 
convincingly document the claim that Zion- 
ism constitutes a respectable chapter in the 
development of Western political thought. 
As editor, Hertzberg turned in an emi- 
nently competent job in fashioning concise 
biographical sketches prefacing each of the 
anthologized writers. What is truly out- 
standing, however, is the brilliant eighty-five 
page Introduction. In this interpretative es- 
say, Hertzberg denies that Jews were always 
a “nation” in the modern sense. He insists 
that Zionism is strictly a post-Emancipation 
phenomenon. Zionism, despite its using of 
the past as a guideline, is the attempt, fol- 
lowing the obvious bankruptcy of assimila- 
tionism, to rebuild a definition of Jewish 
identity. For the modern Jew, what has con- 
stituted a particularly painful paradox has 


_been his almost pitiable clinging to the 


creed of democratic equality at the time 
that general Western thought has been 
moving away from “outworn liberal dogma.” 
Hence, as Hertzberg masterfully explains, 
the non-assimilating Jew must endeavor 
either to live simultaneously in two worlds 
(traditional and modern) or to secede but 
absorb Western content into his separatist 
existence. The peculiar crisis in the post- 
State of Israel Zionist ideology stems from 
two embarrassing facts: on the one hand, 
the unwillingness of American Zionists to 
migrate to Israel in Herzlian political terms; 
and the other, the inability of Israeli secular- 
ists (the Orthodox theoreticians constitute 
a special case) to provide logical warrant for 
the theological claim that they are the lineal 
descendants of a people God-chosen for 
restoring the Land. Whether a refurbished 
cultural Zionism a la Ahad Ha-Am can meet 
the requirements is highly questionable. 
Hertzberg evidences an equal at-homeness 
in the fields of political science, history, 
philosophy, and theology. This multi-disci- 
plined training enables him to shuttle back 
and forth between Jewish and general his- 
tory and political thought, as well as to 
expound some rather subtle notions, such as 
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“Zionist Messianism,” with a logical rigor 
that affords the reader true intellectual 
pleasure. Hertzberg, in company with most 
liberals, realizes that two mid-century world 
developments of momentous import — the 
rise of regionalism and the resurgence of the 
East—are bound to compel a re-appraisal on 
the part of any ideology resting upon a 
simple notion of national sovereignty. 
What this means for the future of Zionism 
is yet to be determined. But Hertzberg’s 
Introduction—which ought to be re-issued 
as a separate booklet—will make a valuable 
contribution to the kind of intellectual Zion- 
ist stock-taking which is most imperative. 
Eimer N. Lear 

Minorities in the New World: Six Case 
Studies, by Charles Wagley and Marvin 
Harris. Columbia University Press, xvi 
plus 320 pp. $6.00. 


The six “case studies” of this anthropo- 
logically oriented examination of minorities 
are: the American Indian in Brazil and in 
Mexico; the Negro in Martinique and in 
the United States; the French Canadians; 
and the Jews in the United States. These 
groups were selected because they represent 
three racial stocks, because each demon- 
strates a degree of assimilation into national 
life, and because they differ in place and 
time of origin and in distinctive national 
environments. The three long chapters that 
deal with these six groups are _historical- 
sociological surveys of the development of 
these minorities to their current status; and 
it is out of the information in these chap- 
ters that the concluding chapter builds the 
authors’ conceptual framework. Wagley and 
Harris list five criteria “by which the distinc- 
tive characteristics of minorities may be 
defined.” Minorities are “subordinate seg- 
ments of complex state societies,” although 
it is not necessary that they be a numerical 
minority. They have distinctive physical or 
cultural traits which are not esteemed by 
the dominant group. Minorities are self- 
conscious, “bound together by the special 
traits which their members share and by the 
special disabilities which these bring.” 
Membership is by rule of descent, and 
matriage tends to be endogamous. 

Is the North American situation unique? 
Do these minorities exhibit common char- 
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acteristics? Do all the minorities in the 
Americas face similar problems? What char- 
acteristics of both the national society and 
the minority are conducive to assimilation, 
to “separate but equal” integration, or to 
prejudice and discrimination? The authors’ 
approach to these and related questions is 
that of cultural anthropology. Anthropology 
is a discipline that is historical, comparative, 
and functionally analytical. Although there 
is a difference between analyzing the func- 
tional relationships and the structures of 
groups within relatively simple societies, on 
the one hand, and doing the same thing for 
groups which are, on the other hand, sub- 
groups of large states, the basic criteria can 
be transferred to the latter. Thus, the au- 
thors show that specific minorities must be 
seen “in the general perspective of the long- 
term development of human societies.” Also 
needed is a knowledge of the group’s pre- 
minority past, of the conditions which made 
it into a minority, and of its subsequent 
historical relations with the dominant 
group. While information of this kind is 
available to varying degrees for the groups 
under discussion (as well as for others), the 
crucial point is the overall integrating of this 
information rather than the neglecting of it 
in favor of only data about the contempo- 
rary “problem” being worked on. Once this 
historical framework is given, then the con- 
temporary functional relations between mi- 
nority and dominant group can be most 
accurately described. 

All of the six groups being studied here 
must contend with an ideal of national cul- 
ture and national physical type associated 
with the dominant group. The characteris- 
tics include background and language traits 
as well as physical appearance. One impor- 
tant factor often overlooked by specialized 
studies of one or another group is the com- 
petitive interaction between several minori- 
ties, “each with its own sub-groups, and a 
majority, itself composed of a variety of 
social segments, Relations between Negro 
and white in the United States . . . cannot 
be fully understood except in terms of the 
added presence of Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
and other minority groups, and of groups 
such as the impoverished lower class whites 
of the [South]. . . .” Another point is that 
historical and functional conceptions, rather 
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than psychological theories, are necessary to 
explain “why the French Canadians rather 
than the English . . . are the minority ... 
why the Jews have not generally become 
farmers in the United States, or even why 
lynchings were more frequent at the turn of 
the century . .. than . . . today.” Minority- 
majority relations are “an on-going conflict” 
whose path may be traced by historical and 
functional analysis; and to understand why 
there should be such a conflict, the struc- 
tural components and the historical-cultural 
ones must be distinguished. Of the first 
category, the two outstanding ones are eth- 
nocentricism and endogamy. The latter are 
grouped into two sets of conditions—the 
adaptive capacity which the minority draws 
from its heritage, and the characteristics of 
the arena of competition. 

The authors conclude that “The future 
prospects for any minority group depend to 
a large extent upon the ultimate aims and 
goals which it holds for itself.” These may 
be pluralistic, assimilationist, secessionist, or 
militant. There are at present no strong 
elements in the New World for either seces- 
sion or militancy (with the possible excep- 
tion of Mohamed-Ali’s pseudo-Moslems). 
The Indians of Brazil and Mexico are basi- 
cally pluralistic; as are the French Canadians 
and the Jews in the United States. Both 
groups of Negroes seem to be basically 
assimilationist. Both approaches are analyzed 
with critical sympathy by the authors. 

The book has excellent bibliographies and 
reading lists, and will have a lasting value 
for institutional libraries. But it is one of 
the rare over-priced books to come from 
Columbia—a fact which makes it unsuitable 
for purchase as a text or as collateral reading 
for many adult study groups as well as col- 
lege undergraduates. A paper-back reprint at 
about one-third the price would be a real 
service and a valuable contribution. 


SAMUEL E. Giucx 


Orde Wingate, by Christopher Sykes. 
The World Publishing Co. 575 pp. $6.00. 


Orde Wingate, the famous Chindit Gen- 
eral, was born in 1903, the son of ardent 
Plymouth Brethren. After an extremely un- 
distinguished career at school and then at 
Woolwich, where he was “run” (i.e., given 
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the gauntlet treatment by the Senior Form), 
he obtained a commission in the Royal 
Artillery in 1923 and proceeded to play the 
role of odd man out, or underdog cur- 
mudgeon, in a number of military posts, 
extolling Marx among hunting gentry, dress- 
ing like an Old Testament prophet, and 
eventually appealing to the King against 
allegedly unjust treatment. As one senior 
early put it to him: “A young officer of 
your age is meant to be seen and not heard. 
I don’t like the things you say and I don’t 
like you.” 

The first third of Mr. Sykes’s admirably 
documented study shows little of that side 
of the “man of genius” (in Churchill’s 
phrase) who was to reorganize Israeli mili- 
tary potential in that peculiarly gifted man- 
ner certain British soldiers have—e.g., Glubb 
in Arabia, General Langley Browning in 
Italy—and finally reorganize jungle tactics 
in Burma. It shows little, that is, except 
great courage (Wingate was to win three 
D.S.O.’s) and fantastic will-power—he 
learned Arabic for his Sudan appointment 
and Hebrew as soon as he was posted to 
Palestine as a young Intelligence Officer in 
1936. 

The psychology of this soldier who tried 
to kill himself* is, in fact, best revealed in 
the thorough chapters here given Wingate’s 
Zionism, to which Christopher Sykes is a 
better guide than Leonard Mosley, author 
of Gideon Goes to War (the two have just 
exchanged some interesting correspondence 
in the British press). For in Palestine, rather 
than later in Burma, Wingate could indulge 
his missionary zeal and lend himself to the 
development of a country’s independence. 
The rigid Protestantism of his youth left 
him with a direct feeling of Divine presence 
and a disciplinary regard for the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus he was so quick to identify with 
the ascetic irredentist movement which he 
then came into contact with that on his 
return to London he was able to bellow 
back at no less a personage than Lord Bea- 





* Wingate was saved by the phlegm of the officer 
in the next room who later said: “When I hear a 
feller lock a door, I don’t think anything about it, 
and if I hear a feller fall down, that’s his affair, but 
when I hear a feller lock his door and then fall 
down—it’s time for action.” 
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verbrook, “It is not you, but God who 
decides!” 

Mr. Sykes, a Catholic British novelist, has 
been eminently fair in his presentation of 
Jewish aspiration throughout those dark days 
of the Peel and, then, Woodhead Commis- 
sions and of the limitation and eventual 
cessation of immigration into Palestine. On 
the whole he interprets the sudden Zionism 
of this non-Jew as sympathetic recognition 
of another outcast, this time on the national 
level. Chaim Weizmann, Wingate’s life- 
long friend, however, emerges as the first to 
have sensed another compelling motivation 
behind this “Sword of Gideon” (as Win- 
gate liked to style himself), namely, the 
discovery of a people with a burning faith. 
In this spirit Wingate asked Dr. Weizmann 
if he could form a Jewish Palestine Defense 
Force; and, with the tentative blessing of 
two patrons, Generals Wavell and (then 
Brigadier) Evetts, he organized his Special 
Night Squads. Wingate, as Ethiopia and 
Burma were to show, was good at private 
armies and approved those who showed a 
strong mind. He was, for example, a sup- 

orter of women in Hagana; and there is 
the delightful story of his arriving late at 
one of the outlying Kibbutzim, finding the 
gate barred, and climbing in. He was met by 
a gitl with a gun “How did you get in?” she 
asked. “I climbed in,” he answered. “Then 
climb out,” she said, “and I will open the 
door. Otherwise I will have to shoot you.” 
Moreover, in Palestine, Wingate could psy- 
chologically associate himself with the tra- 
dition of blind-eye-to-the-telescope British 
entrepreneurs, men such as Raffles con- 
fronted with a reactionary and frustrating 
Home Government, in Wingate’s case Arab- 
ophil. At any rate, he appears to have been 
perfectly oriented in Jerusalem, surrounded 
by his Bach records and Hebrew books and 
kind wife. 

This is an outstanding study, the product 
of scrupulous research within the scenes of 
Wingate’s actions. The only criticism pos- 
sible is that it is too long to hold the inter- 
est of most American readers. However, in 
order to deepen his account beyond the 
journalistic level, the author was clearly 
forced into giving almost day-by-day exami- 
nations of the very well-known Burma cam- 
paign; and this accretion of detail had, for 
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the sake of balance, to impose a pattern on 
the earlier sections. But all in all, this bril- 
liant book should clearly solve the mystery 
of the man who was called “the Clive of 
Burma,” “the Lawrence of Judea,” and (the 
nickname he would most have prized today, 
I think) “Hayedid Wingate.” 


GEOFFREY WAGNER 


Critics And Crusaders: A Century of 
American Protest, by Charles A. Madison. 


— Ungar Publishing Co. 619 pp. 
5.95. 


More than a decade has elapsed since this 
book was first published. Without doubt it 
has the same timeliness and importance 
today that it had then. When Critics and 
Crusaders was first published in 1947 the 
United States had only recently plunged 
into the cold war with the Soviet Union. It 
took courage to write and publish a book 
at that time about non-conformists and 
radicals, primarily because of the unfortu- 
nate tendency in some circles to equate dis- 
sent with disloyalty and non-conformance 
with subversion. From the late 40’s into the 
50’s the intense pressures generated by the 
cold war resulted in an ever-increasing em- 
phasis on orthodoxy and conformity. 

One need not be an overly acute observer 
of the American scene today to recognize 
that the miasma of fear of the McCarthy 
era has been somewhat dissipated since the 
dark days of the early 50’s when the omi- 
nous shadow of the junior senator from 
Wisconsin lengthened over the land. In- 
deed, one finds an increasing willingness to 
stand up and be counted—even from some 
of the liberals who dived for the nearest 
storm cellar at the first sign of the brisk 
winds of reaction blowing from the right. 
And if our First-Amendment freedoms are 
as yet more honored in the breach than in 
the observance, at least one notes substan- 
tial improvement. Despite the improve- 
ment, one cannot help reflecting that we 
still have a long way to go before the prom- 
ise of our democratic heritage of freedom 
becomes a reality. For although Senator 
McCarthy is no longer with us, his legacy 
of fear, hate, and repression in large part 
remains. 


An excellent antidote to this legacy is the 
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reading (or re-reading if one has read the 
eatlier edition) of Mr. Madison’s book. 
Readers of the first edition will remember 
the format. The book is divided into sepa- 
rate sections. Each section contains a chap- 
ter of background material, and then follow 
biographical sketches of those men and 
women who are the “critics and crusaders” 
of the book. One might mildly disagree with 
some of the author’s selections. For exam- 
ple, there is no biographical sketch of the 
elder Robert La Follette. However, within 
the limitations of space, the author attempts 
usually successfully, to stay within the main- 
stream of American radicalism. 

To the new edition has been added a 
section on the New Deal and events since 
the end of World War II. These bring the 
volume down to the present time. For those 
not familiar with the earlier edition, an 
enumeration of the categories covered will 
illustrate the scope of the book: The Abo- 
litionists, The Utopians, The Anarchists, 
The Dissident Economists, The Militant 
Liberals, The Socialists, The Intransigent 
New Dealers. The final profile in the book 
is that of Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. 
Black, “the spirited and persistent protagon- 
ist of the freedoms guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights.” It is fitting that this chronicle 
of the “quest for freedom” conclude with 
the great Justice. He is already rated in the 
minds of many as having won a secure place 
among the handful of our great justices. 
There can be no doubt that history will 
confirm that verdict. Refusing to bow to 
cold-war pressures and expediency, he stood, 
and stands, steadfast on the bed-rock of the 
First Amendment. 

The author makes the observation that 
“a radical may be many things and he may 
be moved by complex motives, but in the 
last analysis he is an idealist who feels im- 
pelled to right existing wrongs.” This book 
primarily concerns itself with twenty-one 
such men and women, but the discerning 
reader will find a twenty-second “idealist” 
indirectly portrayed in its pages—the author 
himself; for implicit throughout this book 
is Mr. Madison’s deep-rooted belief in the 
value of our democratic institutions, a recog- 
nition that they were not obtained easily, 
and a determination that we shall not lose 


them. LEONARD L. LEON 
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Ernestine Rose, by Yuri Suhl. Reynal. 
310 pp. $5.75. 


Ernestine Rose is the first biography to 
appear of a Polish-born Jew who came to 
this country in 1836 and who, during the 
forty years she stayed, became deeply in- 
volved in the long battle for women’s rights. 
Yuri Suhl has aptly sub-titled his biography 
the Battle for Human Rights, for Ernestine 
Rose turns out to be not so much a suffra- 
gette as a crusading freethinker. Among her 
many accomplishments were a legal victory 
in the Polish courts when she was sixteen 
(rare for a Jew and unheard of for a 
woman); a meeting with the King of Prus- 
sia that enabled her to remain in that coun- 
try for as long as she liked even though she 
was an alien Jew; and the invention of a 
chemical paper deodorant whose profits 
were used to subsidize her speaking tours 
and books. 

In a self-effacing style, Suhl has given the 
portrait of a woman for whom the bounda- 
ries of a ghetto in a small Polish town were 
intolerable. To Ernestine, all label-imposed 
limitations were anathema. Because she be- 
lieved so strongly in the power of reason to 
solve all mysteries, she could not accept 
dogma of any kind, not even the religion 
offered by her father, a Rabbi. By the time 
she was five, she was already disobeying the 
Sabbath injunctions; and although she never 
rejected what her father represented, she 
grew up to reject almost everything he be- 
lieved. When she was in her thirties, she 
wrote a widely-circulated pamphlet, “A De- 
fense of Atheism.” Six weeks before her 
death she told a friend she would not 
change a word in it. 

Today Ernestine Rose is almost a forgot- 
ten name, yet Susan B. Anthony lists her as 
one of the three main causes for the success 
of the feminist movement in America. 
Along with Mary Wollstonecraft and Fran- 
ces Wright, Ernestine heads the honor roll. 
Why should a woman like Ernestine, who 
captured the imagination of so many women 
and men (she numbered Wendell Phillips, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Robert Owen, 
Horace Greeley, and William Henry Chan- 
ning among her friends, while James Gordon 
Bennett of the Tribune was her admiringly 
dedicated enemy) slip into the underground 
of history? Certainly her accomplishments 
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were many — she almost single-handedly 
brought about the first women’s rights bill, 
The Married Woman’s Property Act, passed 
in New York State in 1848. It was also 
Emestine who helped effect the formation 
of women’s committees which finally evolved 
into the politically powerful organizations 
headed by Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and Lucretia Mott. Ernes- 
tine’s fame as a speaker was applauded 
everywhere, and her one possible defect, a 
trace of her foreign accent, was described as 
charming and exotic. In addition, although 
she was not a beauty to compare with Fran- 
ces Wright, many viewers found her heavy, 
strong, masculine-featured face handsome. 
And her wit was phenomenal: she could 
always be counted on for a shibboleth or 
bon mot. 

Suhl has resurrected the known facts 
about this many-sided woman, but while he 
has scrupulously stated the facts in a curious 
blend of scholarly-journalistic style, he has 
not revealed all the truths there are for the 
plucking. He follows the strict chronological 
outlines of traditional biography, but he 
fails to give the book an implicit thematic 
attitude. Thus, he tells that Robert Owen 
gave Emestine the social philosophy her 
searching mind craved, but he fails to show 
any growth or conflict in Ernestine’s mind 
during the following forty years. He also 
does not comment on Ernestine’s childless 
marriage, nor does he give any indication 
that she liked to be with children, although 
on at least two occasions she held an infant 
in her arms at a public meeting. (Once a 
woman came up to the platform, placed the 
child in Ernestine’s arms, and asked her to 
name it. Ernestine Louise Rose christened 
the child Ernestine Frances Lyons.) Nor is 
much revealed about Ernestine’s husband, 
three years her junior, who lovingly pasted 
newspaper reports of his wife’s activities 
into a scrapbook. 

Suhl, who spent five years writing this 
book under a grant from the Emma Lazarus 
Federation of Jewish Women’s Clubs, has 
spared no effort to appear objective. This 
attitude all too often, however, leads his 
style to be not so much above the fray of 
his subject, but out of it. Nevertheless, there 
is enough stature in Emestine Rose and 
enough compassion in the biographer to 
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compensate for stylistic short-comings. This 
book undoubtedly will open many eyes. The 
figure of a 19th-century suffragette—a Jew, 
an atheist, a foreigner, a capitalist, a chem- 
ist, an Owenite socialist, and an orator—is 
a fascinating spectacle. Ernestine Rose 
showed that American audiences finally will 
feed the hand that bites them if the bite 
cuts deep and long enough. 
Martin TUCKER 

Marriage and Family Life, edited by 
Abraham B. Shoulson. Twayne Publish- 
ers. 299 pp. $4.50. 


Freud’s students once asked the great 
man, “What is the purpose of life?” To 
this, the master tersely responded, “Lieben 
und arbeiten”—to love and to work. It is in 
the tradition of this capsule-like motto that 
this book stands. 

Rabbi Shoulson has collected a number 
of articles, sermons, lectures, and thoughts 
dealing with the subject of marriage from 
the Jewish viewpoint. Content wise, the 
volume is divided into five parts. These deal 
with a general Jewish understanding of mar- 
ital bliss, structure of the family, roles and 
duties of parents and children, mixed mar- 
riages and inter-marriages, and _ geriatrics. 
The separate articles alternately represent a 
view of the “good life,” an explanation of 
Judaism’s understanding of family relation- 
ships and “pep talks” and exhortations con- 
cerning positive living and existence. 

Some of the salient features of the volume 
are the emphasis on communication in mar- 
riage, the fact that marriage is not a 50/50 
proposition, but a give-and-take relationship, 
where one or the other partner alternately 
assumes more or less responsibility, and a 
masterful article by Morris Shoulson on the 
traditions and procedures of circumcision. 
The most outstanding section of the book, 
from a religious viewpoint, is Section Four. 
It is in this part of the volume that the 
topics of mixed and inter-marriages are sur- 
veyed and analyzed. The individual rabbis 
marshall many cogent arguments and logical 
thoughts against a union where each partner 
maintains his or her religious faith. 

The book is not without deficiencies and 
faults. Since the chapters seem not to be 
written for the book—they were taken from 
different discourses or essays—the problem 
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of style looms large throughout. A sermon 
which is designed to be spoken from the 
pulpit can only convey its true message if 
heard by the listener; it loses part of its 
flavor if written. We have within the same 
cover, on the one hand, articles written by 
professional psychologist-rabbis like Henry 
Kagan, whose presentation reads like a social 
psychological treatise, and on the other hand, 
theologically oriented chapters, such as that 
by Eugene Mihaly, complete with quota- 
tions from the Talmud and Maimonides, 
representing almost a Shulchan Aruch of 
the Jewish view of marriage. This lack of 
uniformity in style would not be so grievous 
were it not for the fact that there are so 
many repetitions and contradictions from 
one chapter to another. 

As with any work purporting to present 
a “Jewish view,” the differences between 
Reform, Orthodox, and Conservative think- 
ing immediately come to the fore. The most 
outstanding example in Shoulson’s book is 
that of a patent permit for Jews to use 
contraceptives whenever health factors are 
involved. While it is safe to state that many 
authorities would give such permission, 
nevertheless, it is a distortion of the facts, 
as Mihaly writes (page 65), “The rabbis 
not only permit, but in some instances insist 
on contraceptive measures.” 

Finally, Marriage and Family Life: A Jew- 
ish View is different from most other books 
on marriage in that it is not a manual. It 
does not describe the psychological and/or 
religious and physical steps (in a systematic 
way) which are deemed necessary for a suc- 
cessful union. In this respect, it is refreshing 
to find a book on this subject which is not 
in the “how to do it” tradition. Neverthe- 
less, one would wish there were detailed 
specifics in a better organized form, so that 
the reader would not get the impression 
that the book is full of nice sayings, but 
vague references. 

MILTON KANTER 


Act One, by Moss Hart. Random House. 
444 pp. $5.00. 


The charm which fills this autobiography 
by Moss Hart is an exciting and engrossing 
thing. Add to it the intoxication of the 
world of bright lights, famous names, and 
the theater, and one has an irresistible com- 
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bination. For the charm of the book goes 
beyond the charm of the subject and is 
rather a matter of personality. It is very diff- 
cult to read the book and not share Moss 
Hart’s fondness for special people and insti- 
tutions and traditions and for that special 
life of which he speaks. Above all, it is very 
difficult to read the book and not share a 
fondness for Moss Hart. 

Act One is made up of two parts. In the 
first, we are given an intimate picture of the 
boy and his family in the Bronx. The tender 
portrait of the people, particularly his grand- 
father and his Aunt Kate, with its back- 
ground of poverty, pathos, and pride, is a 
memorable one. It takes us through the 
years of Moss Hart’s apprenticeship and 
even sub-apprenticeship in the field which 
he always knew would be his, although he 
was not always sure of the precise réle he 
would play in the world of the stage. He 
was messenger-boy, playwright-messenger- 
boy (in the wonderful sequence of his first 
abortive attempt at writing), amateur-group 
director, summer-camp social director, and 
rejected author of six serious plays. 

Part Two is the detailed story of the con- 
ception, development, labor pains (false 
and real), and finally the glorious birth of 
Once in a Lifetime, the successful comedy 
which rang down the curtain on the early 
years of struggle. With the most fortunate 
collaboration of George S. Kaufman, Once 
in a Lifetime practically rings the curtain 
up on a new era of the American theater. 

The gifts which have stood Moss Hart in 
very good stead throughout the last twenty- 
five years in his writing and directing for 
the stage are important factors in the suc- 
cess of his autobiography as well. They are, 
of course, vivid delineation of character and 
the ability to create brilliant, poignant, pre- 
cious, or hilarious individual scenes. He has 
an advantage, here, in the matter of charac- 
terization, because many of the fine portraits 
are of famous people, and he never dispels 
our fondest illusions of George Kaufman, 
Jed Harris, Sam Harris, Edward Chodorov, 
Max Siegal, Dore Schary, Alexander Wooll- 
cott, and the rest. But to these must be 
added the compelling figures of his grand- 
father, Aunt Kate, Joe Hyman, Augustus 
Pitou, and a myriad of delightfully drawn 
featured and bit players. 
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It is inevitable, however, that the clearest 
impression the reader will derive from Act 
One is of a series of brilliant scenes. I can- 
not list more than a few outstanding gems 
from a capacious vault: the little boy win- 
ning his way occasionally into the crowd by 
telling them stories on hot summer nights— 
stories from Dreiser, London, Norris, and 
Harte; the messenger-boy’s confession to his 
boss that he is the unknown author of the 
play his boss has decided to produce; the 
dinner-date with Aunt Kate at the Clara 
De Hirsch Home for Working Girls; the 
return to the Bronx after the failure of his 
first play to discover that Aunt Kate is dead; 
the frightening experience of performing 
opposite Charles Gilpin in The Emperor 
Jones; the first appearance at the Half Moon 
Country Club; the first meeting with Jed 
Harris who, stark naked, discourses _bril- 
liantly on the theater in general without say- 
ing anything in particular; the obligatory 
opening night scene. 

If the book can be found fault with at all 
it is because of another element which 
creeps continually and consciously in. Moss 
Hart loves to generalize and moralize, to 
comment on what a trite, hackneyed cliché 
and tired, banal platitude life is. He con- 
tinually apologizes for this aspect, but he 
needn’t. The Moss Hart charm suffuses 
every pious, forthright discourse, and makes 
it in itself a treasured part of the book. My 
favorite is the one which sets forth the 
admirable doctrine of rising after noon. 

In Act One Moss Hart has written one of 
the warmest, gayest, saddest, funniest, rich- 
est, most lovable dramas of his life—his life. 
One must hope that the strong hints of the 
title and the “Intermission” at the end of 
the book mean that he will soon give us 
succeeding acts and that the curtain will 
never fall. 

Net. D. Isaacs 

Anatomy of Me, by Fanny Hurst. Dou- 
bleday & Co. 367 pp. $5.00. 


Miss Fanny Hurst’s autobiography ends 
with a swelling paean of affirmation to 
LIFE, and to her one great preoccupation— 
THE PEOPLE. It is almost Whitmanesque, 
almost as unbelievable. For one gets the im- 
pression throughout the latter half of her 
story that the prose has become more and 
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more lifeless, rhetorical, unpeopled. Miss 
Hurst has become a popular literary monu- 
ment, a television personality, a lecturer be- 
fore women’s clubs; and we get glimpses of 
her with the great and the near great, but 
they are just glimpses. They appear helter- 
skelter, sketchy. Even before she tells of the 
death of her charming husband, one gets 
the same impression. The writing loses au- 
thority. It does not seem authentic. The 
narrative is interrupted twenty years before 
the narration was brought up to date. And 
one senses the presence of the Doubleday 
editor, saying: “This is getting out of hand, 
Fanny. Break it off and give us a happy 
ending.” 

Miss Hurst admits that this is what one 
famous editor told her at one stage of 
her career, but she denies, of course, that 
she accepted his advice. Moreover, it is her 
ebullient narrative of Fanny Hurst, young 
writer, struggling to make the grade of popu- 
larity, that provides a good deal of this 
work’s interest. We see Fanny grinding the 
stuff out in her little room at the Three Arts 
Club; Fanny begging to come to New York; 
Fanny in the Village. We are told of the 
ceaseless flow of rejection slips; of her frail 
moments of success and discouragement; of 
the wearisome trips back and forth to her 
St. Louis home. Then comes the big mo- 
ment—her first Saturday Evening Post story 
and a check for three hundred dollars. As 
more stories go forth the price rises. Editors 
are bidding for her services, and her father 
cautions her that success can wither on the 
vine. But Fanny keeps grinding it out. She 
becomes a household word, and she doesn’t 
seem to mind one bit, although a school- 
mate’s taunting remarks recur to her mind 
just then: “I'd rather be a classic failure than 
a popular Fanny Hurst.” 

It is surprising that this narrative should 
disintegrate so shortly after Fanny reaches 
the top. One suspects a lack of interest. It 
could not be a lapse of memory, for Miss 
Hurst’s memory is literally astounding at 
times. 

Her story begins in St. Louis where we 
see Fanny amid her comfortable bourgeois 
circumstances. They were comfortable most 
of the time, and lonely all of the time. An 
uneffusive father! A dead sister! A pamper- 
ing mother and lots of pampering aunts and 
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uncles! But the father and mother stand out 
most of all: he, holding himself back, timid, 
withdrawn in his affections; she, thinking 
nothing was too good for her Fanny—lov- 
ing, protecting, wanting things for her; and 
Fanny, lonely, sensitive, wanting very dif- 
ferent things. Of course, the Hursts ended 
up by giving Fanny everything she wanted: 
a typewriter, new dresses, trips to New York, 
a college education. But they always gave 
at the point of absolute exasperation; and 
Fanny’s story of Fanny on the receiving end 
of all their goodness is well told. 

Fanny Hurst’s German-Jewish family was 
typically assimilationist. Her father dis- 
trusted “foreignors,” particularly “Litvaks,” 
and Miss Hurst was always on the look-out 
for manifestations of what she called richus 
—race prejudice. But very early in her life, 
Fanny tells us, she came to know what it 
meant to be a Jewess. To her lonely girl’s 
way of thinking, being Jewish was just an- 
other handicap to being popular—like being 
chubby. Yet, despite this, and perhaps be- 
cause she was so lonely, she wanted EXPE- 
RIENCE, and her experiences soon taught 
her very differently. She recounts, at one 
point, how she spitefully refused an obnox- 
ious middle-aged suitor by using the subter- 
fuge that he was a Gentile, and, therefore, 
undesirable to her family. But, at an earlier 
point, she relates how she came rushing 
home to her mother one afternoon after an 
interlude with some Gentile girl friends to 
tearfully inquire if she could still be Ameri- 
can and be Jewish. Experience taught Miss 
Hurst that she could, and that it would have 
meaning for her if she did. Experience also 
taught her that this could be profitable. 
That is why, towards the end of her auto- 
biography, one tends to discount Miss 
Hurst’s affirmations of the PEOPLE, her 
attempts at a panoramic view of American 
LIFE. One remembers small lonely Fanny 
sturggling to be popular. One remembers 
her father’s gentle encouragements that 
knowledge is power, and her mother’s scorn- 
ful retort that high school is good enough 
for any girl. Therefore, one realizes that, for 
good or bad, Fanny’s experiences were pro- 
foundly Jewish- American. Unfortunately, 
one also realizes that she made the grade 
and became too popular. 

Ricuarp M. ELMAN 





Memorial to Six Million Jews 
WILLIAM ZORACH 
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The Midrash on Psalms, translated from 
the Hebrew and Aramaic by William G. 
Braude. Yale University Press. Vol. I, 563 
pp.; Vol. II, 630 pp. $15.00. 


Any Jew who attends the synagogue will 
recognize the term Midrash. He will know 
that it commonly refers to that brilliant 
body of rabbinic literature which interprets 
and builds upon the words of Scripture. He 
will recall that many volumes of midrashic 
writings, which constitute the traditional 
source for the sermon, are a veritable treas- 
ure house which has enriched the soul of 
Jewish life and thought. Yet, because of 
many factors, only few can share the origi- 
nal beauty of the midrashim and make them 
their own. It is an event of significance, 
therefore, when one can welcome a transla- 
tion of the Midrash on the sweet songs of 
the Psalms. 


Scholar and layman alike will appreciate 
the effective manner in which Rabbi Braude 
has succeeded in handling a most trying 
task. The world of the midrashic tongue is 
strange and perplexing to those who have 
not lived in it. Rabbi Braude has done a 
superior job of presenting the original text 
in the contemporary idiom, while preserving 
its essential meaning. 

This significant work opens with an intro- 
duction which will introduce the layman to 
the method of Midrash in general, and to 
the Midrash on Psalms in particular. The 
translator describes not only the “theology” 
of the Midrash but its comprehensive na- 
ture. For the Midrash ranges in its homilies 
from “the plain meaning of single words 
and passages in Scripture to great concepts, 
such as God and His nature, man, Israel 
and Torah, sin, suffering, and the marvels 
of the days of the Messiah. . . .” 

The excellence of the work is further en- 
hanced by the various indexes to biblical 
passages, subjects, and rabbinic authorities. 
To this reviewer, however, the notes are 
disappointing. In the first place, Rabbi 
Braude has not been consistent in the man- 
ner in which he treats comparative rabbinic 
writings. Furthermore, his apparent desire 
to render the text more understandable to 
the layman is sometimes not accomplished 
because of incompleteness. 


An example of the latter fact is note 2 in 
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Psalm 4. In this note, the translator explains 
that the rabbis understood the words “O 
God of my righteousness” to mean “O God 
of my vindication” without explaining that 
the root word in the biblical passage, T's-d-k, 
can, depending upon usage and pronuncia- 
tion, mean righteousness or vindication. 

Many passages in the Midrash on Psalms 
have parallels in other rabbinic writings 
which may be the same, supplement, or 
even differ from this particular text. The 
comparative notes in this work are not al- 
ways complete. Thus, for example, in con- 
nection with the saying attributed to Rabbi 
Simeon ben Yochai that one who refrains 
from doing a wicked deed is rewarded as if 
he had performed a good deed (Vol. I, p. 
11), Rabbi Braude cites the Mishna in trac- 
tate Makkot (Vol. II, p. 399, note 31). Yet 
there are other sources for this thought in 
the Talmud, including Kiddushin 39b. Fur- 
thermore, this reference to tractate Kiddu- 
shin should have been mentioned by Rabbi 
Braude in connection with the very next 
passage in the Midrash which quotes the 
view of Rabbi Ze’era that one who refrains 
from doing a wicked deed is so rewarded 
only if “an occasion for a wicked deed came 
to hand and he abstained from it. . . .” No 
other rabbinic source is cited for this state- 
ment. 

An interesting example of an incomplete 
reference is the well known principle quoted 
in the Addendum to Psalm 17 (Vol. I, pp. 
221-222) that “unless one court surpass a 
former court in both wisdom and number 
no court would presume to set aside the 
decision of a former court.” The footnotes 
on this passage are lacking in a number of 
respects, one of which will herein be de- 
scribed. Rabbi Braude explains that the 
word “wisdom” in the text refers to the wis- 
dom, not of the entire court, but of its 
president. This is not so evident from the 
text. How, then, did he reach this conclu- 
sion? One may suspect that he is really 
quoting the view of Maimonides, which is 
not universally held, in the latter's Com- 
mentary on the Mishna in tractate Eduyot 
1:5. Rabbi Braude should have mentioned 
his sources and further considered the mat- 
ter in his notes. 


Pau. H. VIisHny 
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A Study of Japanese-Hebrew Songs, 
by Eiji Kawamorita. Kyo-Bunkan, Tokyo, 
Japan. 2 volumes. 1075 pp. $8.00. 


In the search for the lost ten tribes of 
Israel—centuries old and world-wide—Japan 
has long held a prominent place among the 
contenders for identity. The classic refer- 
ence pertaining thereto is N. McLeod’s 
Epitome of the Ancient History of Japan, 
published in Tokyo in the 1870’s. Some 
prominence has been achieved also by Jeni- 
shiro Oyabe’s trying to establish this iden- 
tity anew in his book The Origin of Japan 
and the Japanese, published in Tokyo in 
1929, and in several articles thereafter. 

During the more recent years, interest in 
the allegedly Jewish heritage of the Japanese, 
or at any rate their affinity to Judaism has 
been kept alive by various more or less per- 
sonal accounts written mostly by Americans 
based on their experiences in Japan in the 
period after World War II. Their interest 
in the matter was aroused by certain local 
legends, traditions, organizations, or the 
known preoccupation with Judaism of some 
Japanese, notably certain members of the 
Imperial family. One such first-hand account 
by this reviewer appeared nearly a decade 
ago in the Cuicaco Jewish Forum under 
the title “Judaeo-Christian Legends in 
Japan” (Vol 8, No. 4, Summer, 1950). 
Others have since been published in Com- 
mentary and elsewhere. In telling the 
puzzling story of the purportedly age-old 
Judaeo-Christian remnant or influence living 
on near the northernmost tip of Japan’s 
main island, I wound up my little travelog 
by relating how I had stumbled upon an 
unexpected clue: a linguistic underpinning 
of this thesis by the Reverend E. J. Kawa- 
morita, then Pastor of the Church of Christ, 
an American-Japanese congregation in San 
Francisco. 

Following upon numerous articles and 
pamphlets by Dr. Kawamorita, all written 
in Japanese, a two-volume treatment of the 
subject, also in Japanese with liberal sprin- 
klings of Hebrew and English, was pub- 
lished in Tokyo in 1956. It is dedicated to 
Prince Mikasa, a brother of Emperor Hiro- 
hito, a Bible scholar and student of Hebrew. 
The book has recently become available in 
this country and can be purchased through 
the Oriental Culture Book Co., 1763 Sutter 
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Street, San Francisco 15, California. In the 
very foreword to his work, Dr. Kawamorita 
discounts as outright fabrications inspired 
by the political jingoism of the inter-war 
years, the legends reported in my travelog. 
In fact, he views these as a crude attempt, 
hardly a quarter-century old, at exploiting 
the findings of his own research. Nor does 
Dr. Kawamorita rest his case on identifying 
the Japanese necessarily with the lost ten 
tribes. Yet, in trying to establish the deriva- 
tion from (reconstructed) ancient Hebrew 
songs of certain apocryphal Japanese folk 
tunes, he develops an ancestral tie between 
the Japanese and the old Hebrews for which 
he adduces support in various ways, such as 
the deciphering of certain inscriptions and 
symbols on old Japanese pottery as Hebrew. 

This thesis and the supporting evidence 
are developed in four books, two to each 
volume. The first two are devoted to estab- 
lishing and documenting the derivation of 
more than 300 Japanese folk songs or frag- 
ments thereof the origin of which lies in the 
dark and the words of which are not Japa- 
nese nor is their meaning understood by the 
Japanese who sing them. One of these songs, 
for example, is traced back to a simple 
Hebrew version of God’s revelation of His 
identity to Abraham; another is shown to be 
an adulterated version of a jubilant song 
ascribed to Moses’ sister Miriam rejoicing 
over the miraculous salvation of her people. 
A third song is revealed as a marching song, 
likewise said to date from the time of Israel’s 
exodus from Egypt. Several others are de- 
clared to be songs of victory glorifying the 
conquest of Canaan. 

Of the third and fourth books, forming 
volume two, the former is devoted to a 
canvass of the Japanese language yielding 
the unexpected finding of the Hebrew origin 
of some 1300 Japanese words. The fourth 
book, finally, attempts to provide the his- 
torical explanation for the existence of 
Hebrew words and songs in Japan. To a 
considerable extent this link is provided 
with copious references to Old-Testament 
passages and cross-references to Japanese 
chronicles accompanied by the interpreta- 
tion or interpolation necessary to establish 
concordance. 

Unfortunately, this reviewer—not being 
expert in either the Japanese or Hebrew 
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languages, nor a historian or Bible scholar 
—lacks all prerequisites for commenting on, 
let alone evaluating, the evidence presented 
by the author in this two-volume work. 
Since he is motivated by sheer curiosity, his 
sole purpose in making this report is to 
bring Dr. Kawamorita’s work to the atten- 
tion of others more competent to evaluate 
it. 
GeorcE F. RourticH 





Great Companions, by Max Eastman. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 312 pp. $4.75. 


If you are a hero worshipper, you will like 
this book, even though you may not always 
agree with Max Eastman. All the personages 
he has selected as subjects are heroes in his 
eyes, but after setting them up as such, he 
lets you meet them intimately—very inti- 
mately, I should say—one in his pajamas, a 
lady in the nude, and a famous writer while 
allegedly proving his virility by exposing the 
hair on his chest. Among other personal 
observations of this kind you may want to 
learn, for instance, that Einstein walked 
like “a buxom mammy.” 

More interesting than these little side- 
swipes are stories of greater import—how it 
came about that Scripps founded the United 
Press and how Einstein, referring to Sig- 
mund Freud, remarked half in contempt, 
half in envy (one supposes), that “in psy- 
chiatry verification is impossible.” Edna 
Millay, one of Eastman’s heroines, went 
Einstein one better when she said that all 
psychiatrists are “pathologically inhibited— 
that’s why they think sex is at the bottom 
of everything.” For her courage in saying 
this, one may even forgive her for the poem 
which the author calls her greatest. It was 
called “The Buck in the Snow,” and East- 
man liked it so much that he quoted it in 
full. I shall quote it only in part, and 
apologetically: 

White sky, over the hemlocks bowed with snow 

Saw you not at the beginning of evening the ant- 
lered buck and his doe 

Standing to the apple-orchard? I saw them. I saw 
them suddenly go, 

Tails up, with long leaps lovely and slow, 

Over the stone-wall into the wood of hemlocks 
bowed with snow. 

Now lies he here, his wild blood scalding the snow. 

How strange a thing is death, bringing to his knees, 
bringing to his antlers 

The buck in the snow. 
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“No one else that ever lived could have 
written it,” is Eastman’s comment. Mine is 
that even if he could, he probably would 
have been ashamed to write such senti- 
mental hogwash. 

You will meet Santayana living in an 
Italian convent, and the cellist Pablo Casals, 
who could “turn a cafe into a concert hall 
and a concert hall into a temple.” Of Leon 
Trotsky, Eastman says that he was arrogant, 
living in a world where others did not 
count. He never asked, but always told. Nor 
does Sigmund Freud emerge without a 
scratch from the hands of the author, who 
thinks the psychiatrist had in him some- 
thing closely akin to medieval superstition, 
and was himself a little abnormal in his 
sexual constitution. He quotes Freud as say- 
ing that he was not a man of science, nor 
an expert writer, not a thinker, but an 
adventurer. 

Bertrand Russell, whom Santayana once 
described as the most gifted of all men, evi- 
dently did not rate himself quite so highly. 
Coming home from a debate with Eastman 
one night, he remarked that “anyone who 
takes these debates and lectures of ours 
seriously must be an idiot.” One wonders 
how many other highly placed men have 
thought the same of themselves. 

Eastman tries desperately to make Charlie 
Chaplin appear great or near-great, and 
finally discovers that the source of Charlie’s 
“genius” was his mother, a music-hall singer 
and dancer. Charlie, in the author’s view, 
has an “audacity of invention and versatil- 
ity” in the pure art of acting, of which his 
screen comedies convey no more than a 
hint. This sounds like the story of the 
woman who claimed that her daughter’s 
voice was better than it sounded. 

Eastman’s book takes the reader on a 
roller-coaster trip. Between gossip and other 
down-to-earth matters he will be made to 
float in the stratosphere of philosophical 
language, such as this: “All thinking is in- 
strumental, and basically concerned with 
bringing human beings to their ends. . . 
The material world is real, but our very 
knowledge of it is moral in the largest 
sense.” Out of this the reader may make 
what he can. 

Despite its author’s flippancy, his preju- 
dice, and his too frequent citation of other 
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people’s opinions, Great Companions is an 
interesting book, in which everyone will find 
at least someone with whom he was not 
well acquainted before, and whom he will 
have enjoyed visiting through Eastman’s 
uninhibited reporting. 

Otro EIsENSCHIML 


The Chosen, edited by Harold U. Riba- 
low. Abelard-Schuman. 352 pp. $5.00. 


In this anthology of stories by Jewish- 
American writers about Jewish-American 
life, many familiar names appear—Nemerov, 
Angoff, Herbert Gold, Leslie Fiedler, Mala- 
mud, Isaac Rosenfeld, and Mortimer Slai- 
man. At least half the contributors, however, 
are under 40 and are first beginning to estab- 
lish their fame. Harold Ribalow, the editor, 
has carefully selected his stories from a wide 
range of quality magazines, literary quarter- 
lies, and the specialized Jewish journals. 
The book thus has sociological as well as 
literary interest, and it discloses a double- 
edged development: the new Jewish-Ameri- 
can writer is less self-conscious about his 
Jewishness than he has ever been, while at 
the same time he draws undenominationally 
upon its special material. In terms of con- 
tent and theme, this can be seen most 
clearly—only one anti-Semitism tract and 
one folklore piece appear in the collection. 
The other stories focus on individuals with 
their aspirations feeling fully evoked. They 
are American characters whose specific prob- 
lems arise out of their Jewish milieu, but 
they are not strangers to the American 
scene. “Assimilation” is a word that no 
longer has meaning to them either as irri- 
tant or shibboleth, because they feel a part 
of the society in which they live. This is not 
to suggest that any of the stories is com- 
placent about Jewish problems, but, taken 
together, the stories show morte of an inter- 
est in personal problems and less of a desire 
to promulgate social issues. 

Among the best are Bernard Malamud’s 
“The Last Mohican,” in which a young 
American painter is brought to humanity’s 
feet in Rome; “The Klippah” by Jack B. 
Creamer, in which a shrewish wife cannot 
understand the phenomenon of book-loving 
because she does not know how to love 
human beings; and “The Flower” by Mir- 
iam Rugel, in which a young girl’s love for 
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her mother drives her to express it in dumb 
anger at a Yom Kippur service. Sketches of 
men who never achieved their dreams but 
passed them on to their grandchildren also 
abound in the book. As in many American 
stories, the themes center around human 
(not religious) isolation and loneliness. 

One major failing is the omission of two 
of the brightest young Jewish-Americans 
now writing—Philip Roth and Grace Paley 
—who exemplify what Ribalow says in his 
preface—that Jewish writers today write 
“with sympathy, not bitterness and out of 
knowledge, not ignorance.” Aside from this 
lack, however, The Chosen, both as a work 
of artistic merit and social commentary, is 
a valuable guide to a continuing awareness. 

MartIn TUCKER 
Indians and Other Americans, by Har- 


old E. Fey and D‘Arcy McNickle. Harper 
and Brothers. 220 pp. $3.75. 


This book fulfills a long-standing need 
for an exposition of Indian-white relation- 
ships that avoids sentimentality and sensa- 
tionalism. It would have been very easy for 
the authors merely to dip into the pathetic 
record of American treatment of our aborigi- 
nal minority and string together a series of 
tales about forced marches, concentration 
camps, and unscrupulous exploitation. The 
records are there, and anyone brave enough 
to explore them even a little can find more 
than enough reasons for shame. But, fortu- 
nately, the authors avoid this approach. 
They are guided by a purpose that is more 
relevant today. They wish to clarify the In- 
dian situation today by writing a political 
history of American Indians that will make 
clear when our various approaches to this 
vexing minority problem have been wrong, 
and why; and when they have been right, 
and why. The book succeeds admirably in 
carrying out this purpose. 

Two contradictory attitudes toward In- 
dians have persisted throughout American 
history. One attitude was given its best ex- 
pression by Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who held generally that as “domestic de- 
pendent nations,” Indian tribes have the 
right to look to the United States for pro- 
tection while managing their own internal 
affairs and exploiting their own resources. 
The other attitude is similar to that of a 
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former Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Francis A. Walker, who looked forward to 
the time when “the last hostile tribe be- 
comes reduced to the condition of suppli- 
ants for charity” or of Andrew Jackson, still 
the darling of so many liberals, who once 
wrote to President Monroe, “I have long 
viewed treaties with the Indians an absurd- 
ity not to be reconciled to the principles of 
our government.” 

The authors trace the seesaw effect of 
these two attitudes on American Indian 
policy. Among the policies they discuss are 
the following: the reservation system, which 
forwarded the “dependent nation” theory; 
the General Allotment Act of 1887, which, 
in breaking up tribal land holdings into indi- 
vidual portions, was a disastrous attempt to 
teach the “savages” the white man’s ideas 
of ownership; the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934, which prohibited future allot- 
ments and provided for purchase of new 
tribal lands, for education, conservation, 
credit, and self-government; and House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83rd 
Congress, a woefully misguided attempt to 
“free” the Indians by making them “first- 
class” citizens and “integrating” them — 
with or without their consent—into the gen- 
eral population. 

But the book is much more than an ab- 
stract discussion of conflicting motives and 
ideologies. To make the effects of these see- 
saw policies concrete, the authors show how 
they worked out in the lives of individual 
tribes and individual Indians. They review 
the tragedy and the new hope of the great 
Navajo people. They tell of the challenging 
patience and charity of the Cherokee nation. 
They show in detail how the wrong-headed 
policy of terminating federal supervision of 
the Oregon Klamaths wrecked the tribe and 
neatly wrecked Oregon’s economy. They 
tell the pathetic story of Ira Hayes, the 
Pima Indian hero of Iwo Jima, who returned 
home only to be destroyed by the white 
man’s policies and the white man’s alcohol. 

The book is interesting and authoritative. 
Dr. Fey, editor of The Christian Century, 
made two tours of Indian reservations before 
writing the first draft. D’Arcy McNickle, a 
Flathead Indian and professional author, 
writes from a rich background of leadership 
in national Indian affairs. They support a 
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new approach to the Indian problem—the 
American Indian Point ITV Program—which, 
if it ever overcomes Congressional opposi- 
tion, may finally be the right solution. 

The book is not easy reading, but anyone 
genuinely concerned for the welfare of his 
fellow-human beings who happen to have 
ted skins should give it the careful, sympa- 
thetic reading it deserves. 

Paxton Hart 

The Legacy of German Jewry. Publica- 
tions of the Leo Baeck Institute of Jews 
from Germany. Yearbook II. Published 
for the Institute by the East and West Li- 
brary, London. 356 pp. $5.50. 


A large part of this second publication of 
the Leo Baeck Institute is dedicated to the 
memory of its founder; the frontispiece is 
a moving portrait of Dr. Baeck conversing 
with Martin Buber. The volume offers eval- 
uations of different aspects of Dr. Baeck’s 
personality as the leader of German Jewry 
and also some excerpts from his writings. 

The editors felt correctly that the unique 
phenomenon of German Jewry from the 
emancipation until its final destruction can- 
not be understood without explaining its 
characteristic form of organization; this is 
done with insight into the perfectly differ- 
ent situation in America by Dr. Kurt Wil- 
helm, formerly Rabbi in Germany and in 
Jerusalem, and now Chief Rabbi of Stock- 
holm, Sweden. His study is complemented 
by an essay on the German Rabbi by Dr. 
Max Gruenewald, himself a German Rabbi 
now holding a pulpit at Millburn, N. J. 

A paper by S. Adler-Rudel of Jerusalem is 
a good example of the important function of 
the Leo Baeck Institute since the facts ana- 
lyzed are not even known to specialists, and 
could have been described as comprehen- 
sively only by someone closely connected 
with the topic—the organizations of the 
East European Jewish workers in Germany 
during and after the First World War. Even 
before the war thirteen per cent of the Jews 
in the German Reich were of foreign origin; 
split up in small groups they had few con- 
tacts with German Jews; this situation 
changed radically during the war when the 
German authorities began to recruit Jewish 
labor in Poland. The frightfully bad condi- 
tions under which they were forced to work 
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were brought to the attention of Jewish 
Social Democrats, some of them members 
of the Reichstag. Conditions improved when 
the German Trade Unions began to admit 
the foreign workers as members; a central 
organization for the care of the Jewish work- 
ers was finally set up, late in the war, but 
not too late to be of some assistance when 
the defeat of Germany brought great suffer- 
ing to the Jewish population in Eastern 
Europe, and also to the foreign Jewish work- 
ers in Germany; their numbers increased 
through additions of former prisoners of 
war, civilian internees, and refugees from 
the pogroms in Eastern Europe. The Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior, the Social 
Democrat Wolfgang Heine, was persuaded 
to legalize the status of the alien workers 
who could not be returned to their countries 
of origin. This action was the basis for a 
large welfare organization of all major Jew- 
ish groups in Germany which eventually 
assumed responsibility whenever a non- 
criminal Jewish alien was to be expelled 
from Germany. Funds for relief were con- 
tributed through the American “Joint.” The 
two branches of the Jewish Labor Move- 
ment, the anti-Zionist Bund and the social- 
ist Zionist Poale Zion, established active 
groups with the help of the central organiza- 
tion Arbeiterfuersorgeamt. It had also to 
embark on extensive literary activity to ac- 
quaint German public opinion with the 
facts and causes of Jewish immigration dur- 
ing and after the war. The Arbeiterfuersor- 
geamt was active for eleven years; finally, it 
was integrated into the general social insti- 
tutions for Jews which had to assist the 
German Jews when they became homeless 
refugees. 

The entry of Jews still steeped in Jewish 
tradition into the cultural life of Germany 
is outlined by Dr. David Baumgardt’s re- 
search into the ethics of the philosophers 
Lazarus and Steinthal. Other chapters deal 
with the meeting of the two worlds in the 
spheres of art, literature, and politics and 
in the mind of Sigmund Freud; this last- 
mentioned topic is discussed by Dr. Ernst 
Simon of Jerusalem. 

It is regrettable that not one of the numer- 
ous studies is devoted to the contribution 
made by Jewish women, both as organized 
groups and as individuals, to the image of 
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German Jewry. This lack is compensated for 
by a chapter called “Documents,” which 
contains, in the original German and in a 
brief English translation, letters written by 
two leading women, Cora Berliner and 
Hannah Karminski, just before their depor- 
tation, and by a short note from Dr. Baeck 
informing a mutual friend about the way in 
which these two martyrs met their fate. 
These are the most moving pages in a vol- 
ume rich with spiritual fare. The Letters 
from Berlin, 1942 are, in their quiet dignity 
and their deeply religious attitude, a true 
legacy of German Jewry. 
Dora EDINGER 
The Status Seekers, by Vance Packard. 
David McKay Company. 376 pp. $4.50. 


Americans! Do you realize that: 
“Minorities” constitute more than 50,000- 
000 of the population of the United States? 
Negroes are no longer the lowest-prestige 
group among the nation’s ethnics? A white 
person can sometimes work up from a low 
social status to a high one, but a colored 
man can never work up to being a white 
man? Polish-Americans want a big picture 
window in the living room before which 
they can place an enormous table lamp? 
Among nationality groups the Irish have led 
all others in alcoholism? Among Jews, drunk- 
enness is unforgivable because it under- 
mines intellectual capacity and is a threat to 
self-control? In most communities, upper- 
class Gentile people are Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists or Unitarians; 
middle-class folk are Methodists, Lutherans 
or Baptists; lower classes turn to Pentacostal 
and Holiness sects? Mass community build- 
ers in the suburbs have done much to 
intensify racial segregation? Both upward 
and downward mobile persons tend to be 
more prejudiced in their attitudes toward 
Jews and Negroes than people who are not 
striving socially? As you go up the class scale 
you find an increasing number of fat men, 
but among women the opposite is true? 
America, under its gloss of prosperity, is 
undergoing a significant “hardening of the 
arteries of its social system?” 

Basically a fascinating book about social 
class behavior in America and the hidden 
barriers to status advance, Packard’s latest 
motivation report includes a good many 
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useful insights into group and inter-group 
living patterns and value systems. With 
sound scholarship and a fast-moving epi- 
grammatic style, he dissects the anatomy of 
class differences and concludes that despite 
our traditional democratic idealism, we are 
all now caught up in a status-ridden social 
system wherein material symbols of success 
largely determine one’s personal place in 
community life. 

In a chapter devoted to “Special Status 
Problems of Jews” are listed ten contentions 
which Gentiles commonly use as explana- 
tions of the discriminatory barriers they 
maintain against Jews. These range from the 
alleged clannishness, assertiveness, and 
money-mindedness through a sense of Jew- 
ish differentness,” of intellectual superiority, 
and of individualism to the status-climbing 
self-segregation of both Jewish and Gentile 
wives. 

Is there any solution to the problem of 
our falsely-valued status-ridden society? No 
neat blueprint is or can be offered. Packard 
does note that “education is a more humane 
and enlightened measure for stratifying so- 
ciety than ancestry or family wealth,” and 
then asserts that it is “imperative that we 
clear and broaden the channels of access to 
higher education for those qualified! Above 
all, he wisely concludes that we must learn 
to judge people not by the status symbols 
they display but rather in terms of their 
genuine personal worth. 

Such is the fundamental need of Ameri- 
can democracy today. Is not this also the 
immediate and eternal problem of better 
human relations everywhere? 


Epwarp G. OLsen 


Eva, by Meyer Levin. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 311 pp. $3.95. 


Upon the Nazi invasion of Poland in 
1939 it was the then allies of the Germans, 
the Russians, who shortly after became mas- 
ters of Hrebenko, a small village in Central 
Poland. The Soviets, upon their arrival, con- 
fined themselves mainly to the extirpation 
of Zionism by sentencing its proponents to 
exile in Siberia. Later came the Germans. 
There were already, in advance of their ap- 
pearance, persistent rumors that the chief 
concern of the German invaders was system- 
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atic killing of all Jews regardless of age and 
sex. There came mounting evidence of the 
bestial practices of the invaders. Men and 
women were caught in raids on the streets 
and in homes to be shipped daily elsewhere 
in Poland and to certain death. 

Eva’s parents were determined that at 
least one of their children should survive 
the wholesale slaughter about them. Eva 
was to leave her birthplace with forged pa- 
pers, masquerading as an Ukrainian maiden 
and a recently deceased neighbor, Katarina 
Leszczyn. She was to go forth into the land 
of the enemy. There she would live through, 
if possible, the murderous events which 
inextricably engulfed Polish Jewry. 

Levin’s volume deals with the adventures 
of Eva (Katarina)—her escape from Poland 
into Austria, where she served first as a 
domestic servant, then as a nurse, and, later, 
upon exposure, as an inmate in an unspeak- 
able German concentration camp. 

Parallel with Eva’s daily practice at con- 
cealment, when an unexpected meeting with 
a Christian, a Pole, from her native Hre- 
benko or its neighborhood would reveal her 
as a Jew, there is a narrative of her own 
growth into womanhood, her conquests of 
temptations that beset and surrounded her, 
and her own eventual, brief surrender to a 
man in a trivial “love” affair. Eva encoun- 
tered other victims of Hitler’s terror, both 
Jews and Gentiles, fighting to survive under 
assumed names—all of them harnessed into 
the Nazi war machine. 

Eventually the Gestapo pierced the secret 
of Eva’s double identity and she was forced 
to admit that she was a Jew. Then there 
followed incarceration in a concentration 
camp. Levin’s telling of the ghastly life 
there reveals an eye-witness quality of re- 
porting. 

After months in that horrible environ- 
ment came liberation at the hands of the 
Russian army. Many weary and adventurous 
weeks later Eva reached Palestine with a 
fellow-refugee whom she married enroute. 

Meyer Levin’s is a racy, well-told story of 
the anguish of the Jew, his indomitable will 
to survive, and the plague that was Nazi- 
dom. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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"The lamps all America chooses!" 

















BRADLEY manvracrurinc company 
BRADLEY BUILDING - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











Reorganization and Appraisal 
SALK, WARD g SALK Service to Attorneys, 
INC. 





Courts and Banks 


RENDERING A COMPLETE SERVICE 
MORTGAGE BANKERS FOR YOUR CLIENT WITH OVER 
HALF A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 


Sd 


SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ 
AND COMPANY 


11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
~ . LIQUIDATORS - AUCTIONEERS 


Chicago 3, Illinois APPRAISERS - REORGANIZERS 


First NaTIONAL Bank BLipo. 
Phone: STate 2-5908 


Phone: CEntral 6-0825 
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THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Services 


Years of Priendby TOP BANK INTEREST 
4 2 a all IN CHICAGO 


130 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 0 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IRWIN, SIDNEY & EMMANUEL GOLDMAN 


CENTURY FABRICS COMPANY 


345 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, etc., of THE CHICAGO JEWISH FoRuM, 
pubi shed quarteriv at nee Illinois, tor October 1, 1959. Required by the Act of 
Congress August 24, 1912 


Before me a notary pele. Ly Fa for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared BENJAMIN 
WEINTROUB. who, having bee sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the owner, 
editor and publisher of THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption. required by the Act of 
puewt 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 

egulations. 

That the names and ga of oe oe apr editor, managing editor and business manager are: 
Publ: her—Benjamin Weintroub, 179 ashington St., Chicago 2, Ill, Ed:tor—Benjamin Weintroub. 
Managing Editor—none. Business FT Rs sng 

at the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also imme- 

diately thereunder the names ond addresses of stockholders owning one per cent or more of total amount 

stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
ot eorch individual member, must be aiven.) Beriamin Weintrouh 173 W Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or other security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of October, 1959. 
(Signed) Louis J. Nurenberg, Notary Public. My Commission expires February 19, 1962. 
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BORIS SMOLER & SONS 








DAYTIME DRESSES 
COTTON FROCKS 








3021 NORTH PULASKI ROAD - TELEPHONE: AVENUE 38-8000 


Chicago 41, Illinois 

















HARTMAN FURNITURE and 
CARPET COMPANY 


Over 50 Years in Business 





POS A eT 


220 WEST KINZIE — Phone: MOhawk 4-2800 
Across the street from the Merchandise Mart 








A Complete Line of DECORATOR FURNITURE and CARPETS 


RE 


ELMER H. MORRIS, President 


= _ 
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Puerto Rico’s 


CONDADO BEACH HOTEL 


San Juan 


Whether your visit to Puerto Rico is for pleasure or for business, you 
will add to the charm of your stay when you stop at the world-renowned 
Condado Beach Hotel. ... A paradise island where the temperature 
varies between 73° and 79° most of the year. 
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CONSOLIDATED BOOK PUBLISHERS 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE . CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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SMOLLER INSURANCE AGENCY 


Insurance Counsellors and Annuities 
141 West Jackson Boulevard Phone: WAbash 2-1978 
Seymour SMOLLER 

















ORNER & 
SHAYNE, Inc. 








The REAL ESTATE 
COSMOPOLITAN and MANAGEMENT 
NATION AL BANK 220 EAST GARFIELD BLVD. 
of CHICAGO 








CLARK STREET and SOLOMON DRUGS, Inc 


CHICAGO AVENUE Since 1912 


SAL J. RUSSO 1121 NORTH STATE STREET 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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The Devon-North Zown State Bank 


2345 WEST DEVON AVENUE, CHICAGO 45 
CHECKING AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
MASON A. LOUNDY, PRESIDENT 
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For Better BOXES, Call MOnroe 6-6465 


MUTUAL PAPER BOX 
CORPORATION 


1500 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Packaging for all Industries 





































SOVEREIGN 


aan H. G. PRIZANT & CO 
North Side’s Finest Hotel kK 
Experienced Catering Executives AIR CONDITIONING, 


for all social functions 


COOLING and VENTILATING 
WEDDINGS . . . BANQUETS 


ENGINEERS 
keer 
MODERN SWIMMING POOL x 
keke 


3725 N. Talman Avenue 


6200 NoRTH KENMORE AVENUE Chicago 18, Illinois 


Phone: BRiargate 4-8000 








Phone EAstgate 7-1600 
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KOSHER ZION SAUSAGE CO. 


David Manaster, President 


Manufacturers of 


COOKED, SMOKED AND 
PICKLED MEAT PRODUCTS 


Under U.S. Govt. Supervision—Est. No. 1 


159-161 SOUTH WATER MARKET 
SEeley 8-2208 
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AMALGAMATED 
Trust & Savings Bank 





111 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago 3, Illinois 














ALL STATE BUILDERS & LUMBER COMPANY 





- Cicero 50, Illinois 





FLAMINGO - ON - THE - LAKE - HOTEL 


2939 South Cicero Avenue 
5520 South Shore Drive 


ECONOMY 
Plumbing & Heating Co. 


+ 





1308 South Pulaski Road 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
Phone: CRawford 17-0200 














- Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Adelman Heating Corp. 

HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 

Ventilating - Overhauling , 
GENERAL REPAIRS 


3322 Fifth Avenue 
NEW Number VAn Buren 6-2929 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
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We are pleased to announce that we have moved to a new home at 548 Lake 
Shore Drive, ground floor, where our spacious quarters and an en- 
larged, experienced office staff will enable us to maintain and 
excel our usual reliable service to our customers. 





JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ COMPANY 


WORLD WIDE INSURANCE 


SURVEY & SERVICE AGENCY, INC. 


Insurance Management 





OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER IS 
Michigan 2-3020 


548 Lake Shore Drive 


Chicago 11, Illinois 

















Standard Securities 
& Management 
Corporation 


Specializing in 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES - INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


w 


69 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Carl H. Borak, President 











LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
HOTEL 
Overlooking Lake Michigan 


181 EAST LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Hospitality and Service 
at its Best 





Republic Plumbing and 
Heating Supply Co. 


1970 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Phone: Lincoln 9-5000 
MANUEL B. KAPLAN, President 
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| BIENENFELD 


GLASS CORPORATION 


OF ILLINOIS 
a 
Chicago’s Most Complete Stock 
of GLASS 
w 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Is Our Specialty 
Ww 


1525 WEST 35th STREET 
| Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone LAfayette 3-8400 
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WASHINGTON’S MOST 
FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE 
WILLARD | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
Now at your service: | 
NEWLY INSTALLED 








MODERN KOSHER KITCHEN 


AN ABBELL HOTEL 











| MARSHALL HOTEL 


1232 N. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Sd 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
CONVENIENT 
REASONABLE RATES 











KAISERAIRE Conditioning Systems 


H.S. KAISER CO. 


Contractors - Engineers 
AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
3344 WEST FRANKLIN BLVD. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
Phone: NEvada 2-1400 


























QUALITY HOUSE 


Nationally Advertised 


LIQUORS, WINES 
and CORDIALS 
210 W. MADISON STREET 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


eee 


E. E. MCELDOWNEY 
PLASTERING CONTRACTOR 
189 West Madison Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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May we serve you... 


Ni, 


American National Bank | 
and Trust Company of Chicago | 








LA SALLE at WASHINGTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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GUYON’S HOTEL 
4000 West Washington Blvd. - Chicago 24, Illinois 
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RODIN BROTHERS COMPANY 
DRY CLEANING and LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


1331 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8313 











American Buff Co. | H OT E L 
MANUFACTURERS Pp Li A Z A 


HIGH GRADE COTTON BUFFS * 


AND POLISHING WHEELS Facing Lincoln Park 
and 


Overlooking Lake Michigan 


2414 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * 


NORTH AVENUE AND 
CLARK STREET 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


BEN P. SAX, Presipent 
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Chicago National Bank 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


SOCIETY CLEANERS 
AND DYERS, INC. 


| Offers to Attorneys 


Expert, Efficient and Elegant Service 
A COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


SOUTH: 5107-31 Lake Park Ave. Fullest Cooperation Assured 
Phone: PLaza 2-7100 
Telephone: Financial 6-2700 
NORTH: 3144 W. Lawrence Ave. 
Phone: BRunswick 8-7000 ° 


BURTON DITKOWSKY, President EDWARD CONTORER 
Vice President and Trust Officer 
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| Shoreland Hotel 


OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN 


1,000 ROOMS FOR YOUR COMFORT AND GOOD LIVING 


5454 SOUTH SHORE DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Schoenwald Printing & Lithographing Co. 
107 NORTH WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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I. DEEMAR & SON 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Sales — Mortgage — Insurance 
4722 NORTH KEDZIE AVENUE INdependence 3-2020 
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SINAI KOSHER STAR IRVING WEIN | 
SAUSAGE FACTORY | CLINTON WATCH CO. 


3351-3359 SO. HALSTED STREET 














Chicago 8, Illinois IMPORTERS 
© 
WORLD FAMOUS * | 


Demanded exclusively by lovers of 
quality foods 111 S. WACKER DRIVE 


sian 


GUARANTEED KOSHER AND PURE 


4848 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
































SITET EIR 


. . . Israel is the product of the colossal toil, labor and industry of its 
citizens ... who are proud to go back to the soil and create a country, build 
a nation, inflame a hope and uplift their co-religionists wherever in the 
world they are in distress and fear. 


BUY ISRAEL BONDS 


Mr. and Mrs. Max H. Bresduer 


Chicago, Illinois 
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JOSEPH S. GRANT MORTGAGE COMPANY 


All Types Of First Mortgage Loans 
Also Private Funds for Difiicult Loans 
(We Cooperate With Attorneys) 
33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: CEntra] 6-8400 
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TOWN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
BUILDERS 


5829 North Lincoln Avenue - Chicago 45, Illinois 
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quality indicated by our founders. . 


w 


VIENNA 


SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 


1215 South Halsted Street 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


|| A. & P. Typographers 


222 South Morgan Street 








Chicago 7, Illinois 
TAylor 9-7487 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


Manufacturing Chemists 


That shall always be our policy. . . 


BEN ISSEN PHILIP ISSEN 
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UNITED BUILDING 


In serving the needs of the Jewish CONSTRUCTION ee] 


household we have but scrupulously 
adhered to the high standards of 


INC. 


Ww 

TUCK-POINTING | 
WATERPROOFING 

And General Mason Work 








Ww 


7 EAST HARRISON STREET 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Telephone: WAbash 2-6334 


Branches 
New York: 254 West 54th Street 


Indianapolis: Insurance Building 






































PRODUCED AND BOTTLE BY fouset Sold Udons GAFAD, ISRAEL 
IMPORTED BY CAYSTAL WINE CO CHICAGO HiNOIS USA 


1715 S. Halsted St. Chicago 8, Illinois SOUL DISTRIBUTORS 
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erome Osherow 


Custom Tailor of Distinction 





ANNOUNCES: 
A new and revolutionary concept in truly 
custom tailored clothes for the man who de- 
taands the finest at the lowest consistent cost— | 





YOU SAVE $50 to $75 A GARMENT 


THE IDEA: Many of my clientele are busy men, accustomed to making im- | 
portant decisions; yet they often hesitate aimlessly, when trying to decide on 
the material for their suit or coat. 








For one such executive I decided to custom tailor a suit in advance, using 
material | personally selected. When he tried it on he was thrilled and I was 
grateful . . . because an idea was born, | had tailored this garment in my 
spare time. 

Now, in the precious hours otherwise lost between fittings and inactivity, 
I design and complete some remarkably good suits and coats with the same 
patience and workmanship which characterize my individually custom tailored 
suits, at upwards of $200.00 (of course the trousers must be individually 
tailored and this I will do). 

If you are accustomed to demand the finest, I invite you to come in and 
get acquainted. 








22 WEST MONROE 








4A Jerome Osherow CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Phone: DEarborn 2-2973 PARKING ACROSS THE STREET 
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A. J. COX & COMPANY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE 
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CONTINENTAL ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Printers — Direct to Consumer 
JEROME MARGULIES, President 
2929 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 











North Memorial Chapel 
5206 Broadway, Chicago 40 - LO 1-4740 
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PISER 


Memorial Chapels 


South Memorial Chapel 


6935 Stony Island, Chicago 49 - DO 3-4920 


GRATCH-MANDEL MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
2235 West Division Street, Chicago 22 - BRunswick 8-5900 


— DIRECTORS — 


Cuartes E. Kaye 
Mirton H. Yarre 


ARTHUR MANDEL 
Sou PIzER 


Evucene J. MANDEL 
Louts ALBERT 


Reverence for the Dead — Consideration for the Living 











Jewish Funeral Directors Since 1865 


Furth 


AND COMPANY 


NOW PROVIDE EXTENSIVE FACILITIES IN 
THEIR NEW CHAPEL 

2100 EAST 75th STREET, at Clyde Ave. 
Phone: Midway 3-5400 
Private Parking Facilities 


A dignified reverence for customs 
and ritual observance. ...A service 
and home-like atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty to bring comfort and 
consolation. 





ORIGINAL 


Weinstein & Sons 


Since 1890 


3019 West Peterson Road 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


NORTHWEST: 
3140 West Lawrence 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


HERSHEY WEINSTEIN 
President 


LAURIE WEINSTEIN 
Funeral Director 





